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GUSTAVUS ADOLPHUS IV. LATE KING OF SWEDEN. 
(WITH A-PORTRAIT.) 
(THE recent reverses of the French arms on the Continent, and the important conse- 
quences arising therefrom, — Rigrent degree revulted fram the revolotion in 


M any persons were heretofore 
nion of the late kit 


strongly impressed Bye hk , 


sent —— * were eag· 

to lear the of oad of 
it by well informed people in Swe. 
den. 

Our author bad many opportunities 
there of conversing with le of al! 
ranks, both Swedes and foreigners, 
who had the means of accurate in- 
formation oo this subject. Almost 
every persomconcarred in the same 
opinion, while the picture drawn 
of the conduct of Gustavus was so 
different from what was conceived, 
that people were unwilling to admit 





——— — aoodunt of that event will be aeceptabie 
evidence 





blance to Charles XII. the prince, 
whose condact he considered as & 
model for his imitation. Like Char- 
les he had an obstinacy of character 
so great, that it was impossible to 
induce him to alter any resolution, 
however absurd or ridiculous,which 
he had once formed, Ancther qua- 
lity in which he resembled Charles, 
was in_his capacity of enduring 


© Mr. Thompson in bis Travels through cold, which was ancommoaly great. 


Sweden. 
Voi. I, 





_ used to travel in the winter with 
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ry, he 


on : ts w the wack of, 


hich 
great coats and surtouts. But in Emperor in all the Swedish news- 
all the eminent qualities which dis-. to be always printed N. 
» and as the real reason 
con. 


y 
and mobedy was able to ex- 
at last he fell a pi it in a satisfactory manner.— 


easily persuaded bimsetf that he 
exceedingly fond of j glory, was.the person destined by Heaven 
too ti ——— * at to overtpru the demipious of the 
the head of his troops. I of beast, aud that the verse in the 6th 
that comprehensiveness of ptan, and ee which is 
that.celerity of exe- as.fallows, applied to himself, - 
cution which Charles “* And I saw, and behold a white horse, 
XIL. and to which he owed sin @ .:«and he that sat on him had a bow, and a 


great measure his success, Gusta- »**-crowa was given unto him, and he went 
vos vexer attempted, to. form any “ forth conquering andto conquer,” 
plan whaiever,.and by fritiering Gustavus possessed some shill as 
down his army into small detach. a practicalpainter, AtGripsholm 
ments, ans 2* —* 2 he drew Vg — f seated 
support y ther, and to a white horse i 
concend with forces — deast under his ſeet. 


ble their own numbers, ‘he 25 —— he convinced * 


rendered sactess eS. 
—* — * the in- 
his attedtion was-tarned to roman. 





vated, and 

Bat this last 
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some, ed upoe 
the Aborrfors, which.wns. on the 


was with) sian side. 
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order to deliveT lost sight of their! transports; re~ 


back a peremptory 

the letter, and observed that he 
Was not a man to put up with e re. 
fasal to receive his letters. 

At last a declaration was eb. 
tained from Russia, that no attack 
was intended Pomerania; but 
stilt the king of Sweden continued 
to ‘negotiate, insisting upon a de. 
claration from that power, ¢hat the 
Swedish troops would aot be mo. 
lested in Hanover or in their march 
to Holland. The Swedish troops 
were then wy weed to OA ree 
Lane , the king regalated their 
Vine —* himself, and fre- 
quently ordered them to nee for 
the night in villages that did not 
exist. No provisions were pro. 
vided, and t who were ordered 
to form maga were left igno. 
vant where ney were to be placed; 
the guards and king’s regiment were 
left without shelter at the end of 





[ Jan. 


turned home, and the British ‘mi. 
nistry intimated —* Gustavus, that 
any attempt on ok ~ end ee 
Siew was saperfluous; his 
enmity to Prussia induced him te 
remain on the left bank of the 
Kibe. He insisted that the king of 
Great Britain should officially de. 
sire him to retreat, but. was in- 
formed that such a step would be 
authorizing the king of Prussiato 
occupy Hanover, . The Prussians 
continued to advance, CGustavos 
pradently retired himself, but left 
Count Lévenhjelm vith 1,800 men, 
and ee 
the Prussians iſ they attempted to 
ewoss the Elbe. A long negotia. 
tion took place with the British 
ministry which it is needless to de. 
tail; mean while the Swedish 
treops were all. withdrawn. except 
about 300, The Proussian-.allience 


November, and in the mostincle. with France | became: ly 

ment weather. known, Poms of the of 

be mes the money vee snoturtecl pies — 
k, — jenna, upen a 

and the battle of Austerlitz, the for them to retire, and when the 

Swedish were ordered to Swedish soldiers fired and 

march into Hanover. They took to fight, the Prussiaw de. 

possession of Harburg, and at. clared that there wasao wish what. 


tempted the most iniqeituus exac. 
tions, which it was found impossi. 
bie to enforce. Tie emperor of 
Austria had been forced to accede 
to a treaty dictated Buonaparte, 
and the emperor of Russia bad re. 
tired in disgustto Petersbargh. ‘The 
situation of the Swedes became 
evitical, Louis Buonspartemenaced 
teem in front, while Augerean and 
Bareguay @ Hilliersthreatened their 
rear. Lhus situated; Gastavus of. 
fered to resume the command of the 
Russian troops, but was informed 
that it hed already been bestowed 
on the king of sia, whe had 
expressed his determination to oc. 
capy Hanover, and protect the 
North of Germany from the war. 
The British troops, whe bad never 


ever of entering into hostilities 
with Sweden. Gustavas immediately 
blotkaded the Prussian ports, aad 
ordered the towns ‘the coast 
to be bombarded uniess agreed 
to pay for their security. | This ex. 
traordinary step was persisted in, 
notwithstanding the rembustrances 
of Great Britain avd: Russia, and 
notwithstanding the risk of the loss 
of Pomerania, ‘till at last the king 
of Prussia, who was now preparing 
for the impending Conflict w 
France, agreed to evacuate Lager. 
berg. The Swedish troops took 
possession of that Dukedom, and 
soon after Count .Lévenbjelm oc. 
capied Ratzeburg.. ? 

The king of Prussia was now too 
far advanced in bis wofortuaate end 
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fatal quarrel with France ‘to’ Poy 
any attention to the pe 
the king of Sweden: Dering es 
short but decisiveowar bet ween Na⸗ 
poleon, and Prussiay aud Russia, 
vpothiag short’ of -tnfetuation caw 
account for the conduct‘of Gasta- 
vus. He was urged) repeatedly by: 
the French to make peace, and of- 
fered his own terms» How'fat the 
French were sincerein these offers, | 
it is impossible to say, but bad he 
entered zealously, into. the new 
system which Buonaparte . esta. 
Dlished immediately after the con. 
quest of Prussia, and had excluded 
ali British vesseis from his harbours, 
it ia probable Buonaparte would 
have allowed him to retain his ter. 
rito and he would hase avoid. 
ed the Russian and Danish war, 
During the whale of the Pres. Thir-crder 
sian war, the Swedes . remained 
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TRE. DRUIDS AND bai BARDS OF IRELAND. — 
cree teeing Amici en ie Tomarapy ee, wenn wf 
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* much — * 
8 enemy. 
ed! either ta give ft ep —— 
preparations todetend it. But when 
the French advaticed and Ww 
throw ‘up ‘batteries; he” 


withdrewroRegen, 
— Ba 28 
we 
——ö—v 
of? Lord” ed pre Britis 
out sent —* ren and aroty 
for'that: ‘inte “ther Battioy 
The ‘com otethe army war 
given to’ lore @hetnaartiines and he 
was ordered in consequence to withe 


lend — — 


he ki Le hing of Sede, he wat ulp ‘he ‘mot 
eh pe 
t 

——— 





SUBJECTS of Antiquit ia pra. doubt eBay prs In the sixth 
‘portion as they have been ve, —8* of Cxsar's Commentaries ve 
are more or less interesting. - weet chad that they were 
ee ee . cea —* 
djishments in Ireland ani Judges. ‘thoagh uncer. 
a considerable share of — taint —*2* 
tion, and have given various thus iu some measure removed, ne~ 
interesting theories. nature ¥ a thereof is stitt 
of Druidisim, as classic writers have maintained, The Literati assert, 
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« Dru,’ “ faithfaly’ &— eof all 
others, (his opinios bas . parent 
to the most extended family of ar. 
guments. According tothiv Pheme 
they seem fa hare beea called from 
their seutiments; but as the majo. 
Pity of writers camethemfrom their 
religious ceremonies, we shall dis. 
ud the German opinion, 

{Weish, Cornish gud Armonic word 
Dezaidhon, the Saxon word Dry, 
and the irish Dryéth, are produces 
as dif rent roots ; and as these 

pay the same thiug, viz. an 
Trom̃ the ireek, pes, which meags 
the same thing, we shall presame 
‘to fia their appellation as the sign 
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feaeed in Bacient times, were dis. 
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of their religiout rites; Bndeod 
the osk tree wasto them pocotiarly 


sacred; and theywereof opiniow'that 


» any thing growing to it was the 


of Heaven, Therefore it ix 
Lecan, when speaking of thiv re- 


Usious seet, says, 


 —_____—_- Remont alta 
Incolitis Inca” 2 

“* Vebaunt the loarly coverts of the grove· 

. They held the misseitoe in the 

greatest veneration ; and used’ it in 

their sacred ceremonies: Wher 


\ this vegetable produetion was'to be 


eollected from the tree, a certain 
form was observed c'the Priest, cind 
in white, climbs the tree, and’ with 
a golden sickle, cuts off the mise 
selfoe, which he receives in his vest. 
ment; and this wae supposed art 
universal’ remedy. * 
- Samothes was the original founder 
of Druidisar; and from him'the high. 
est order of this periuasion was 


enttec! Samot hei. ong those na. 
tions where a Supreme Being’ was eit 
ther wholly unknown, or uti 


to be found ; and however removed 
those nations might be from 
om yoy ahd invicemr, certain it 
persaasion, the — 
ised’ by as many names as che ac. 
flons in which it flourished, was stiff! 
the same until supplented by the 
Christian Revelation. The Chal. 
deans among the Assyrians; the 
Magi among the Persians ; the So. 
fret among the Greeks; andthe 
ds among the foliabitant® of 


feetly or ignorant 
Wasa alvet Sdslanaeays 


“a several European nations were the 


same. i } ‘ 

To the yery latest periods: of 
existence of their order, a 
eminently conspicuows for their 


= Sacco ee 
and as respectable authors call it | . 


But when Christiwnity. dispelied the 
mists of error, theit learning vanish. 























preeminence. It was of . 
two sets of letters; one of which | 
—* —* payee because it * they 
c in commun 
the vehicle of common fleas. There 
is-a coincidence in the man- 
ners and customs of the 1 . 
Before the introduction i. | 
anity, the Irish characters only were 
; but afterwards fhe n 
— ——— fete total 
ence -on subject — 
which Ossian observes, has - 
attributed by — to the pro- 
found secrecy which the Druid 
Priests maintained ; indeed the re- 
ous men inthat orderincuteated — 
——— 
ry cor ‘ 
the — facultioe—thiet these in fact ‘the highest of the : 
jpowers ought ‘Still to’rise in'a sort orders; they were the Astrologe 
te ee and ‘Phe and divined’ by 
would depress them, must fore ‘the bodies, meteors, 
rove irveligious in'the extreme.— clouds, wind and fire, ‘ 
he peuple coukl only hear thelr (To be continued.) 











THE Viviage, which dtrives its mily for many + for id 1288, 
mame from this rain, from its vicl- it was in on of a lord of that 
nity to the western end df Dublin, ‘naié, who bord also the title of 
‘Is (00 well known to require alloca! Castle Kuock; and a similar cir. 
description ; we shall therefore pro- ‘cumstancé induces ns to believe that 
‘ceed to ‘its . "This ‘castle -it-was fir their hands if 1486. This 
ar tee eaten hiss the —* eee e ds a rt. 

the ; —i n ant seigaory. It, a bi. 
the réign of Henry TI. by Earl were taken by Bruce on the 
— Tpvtoks tos pocaeer — A gan yr ene shred amma ary 

yrrel, the governor his wife were afterwards ransomed. 
of Meat, and there is reason to» Iu June Castle Knock was 
“suppose that It continued in-his fa taken by Col, Monk; aud in 1949 
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“ Dru,’ “ faitnfal;’ bet of all 
others, (hie opinios bas parent 
to the most extended family of ar. 
guments, According tothiv 

they seem fo have been called from 
their sentiments; but as the maje. 
Fity of writers wame them. from their 
religious ceremonies, we shall dis. 


ud the German opinion, 
elsh, Cornish Sy eon word 
eraidhon, the Saxon word Dry, 


od the Irish Dryith, are aced 
i 1id pent rots ; and lem ng 
fy the same thi 


Trova the Greek, which means 
ihe same thing, we shall presume 
‘to Sy their appellation as the sign 
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form wes obverved : the 


ii ug, viz. an oak, ; 
aod ws respectable authors call it | 





{Fan. 
of their religivat rites; Endeod! 
the oak tree wasto them pecotiatly 
sagulinn pacngnantalinnate 
any thing growing: was 

of Heaven, Therefore it iw 
Lucan, when speaking of this re. 


| lighous'seet; says, 


“« 





—— Remors alta revic 
Incolitis lacie.” ee 
* Yebaunt the Joucly-cuverts of the grove.'” 
: They held the missettoe in the 
greatest veneration ; and used’ it in 
their sacred ceremonies, Wher 
this vegetable production was to Be 
eollected from the tree, a certain 
| Priest, clad 

in white, climbs the tree, and with 
& gotten: sichie, Guts off the miss 
seltoe, which he receives it: his vest. 
ment; and this was supposed ati 
universal’ remed y. * 
- Samothes- was che original founder 
of Druidisor; and from him'the high. 
est order of this persuasion was 
ewes pare n those na. 

wiere a Sopreme Being was ei 
ther wholly unknown, of But imper. 
feetly or ignoran 

Wasa trace of dm always 
to be found; and: however removed 
those nations might be from 
intercourse se invicemr, certain it 


that this persaasion 
wised' by as * names as the'el. 
surished, was stifl 


fions ity which it 
‘the same untit supplanted by the 
Christian Revelation, The Chal. 
deans among the Assyrians; the 
Magi among the Persians ; the So. 
pees ameng the Greeks; and the 
ids among the inliabitant® of 
several European nations were the 


same. ) i 
To the yery latest periods: of the 


existence of their erdes, thee were 
- comspicueus fow ther 


Bat when @b the 
mists of error, theit learning vanish. 
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thelr to Ween shay 
5° ' » 
both went ia ‘hand and were 


from their character. 
uction of tbeir alpha. 
bet was such as to maintain this 
pre-eminence. It was of 
two sets of letters; one of which 


was called sacred, becadse it was « 


communi- 


There 


—— 


the vehicle of common ĩdeas. 
—2 in the ¥ 
nets. and customs of the 1, 
anity; the [rith characters only were 

3 but afterwards fhe’ Nn 
es aati ute — 

on sabject ' 

which Ossian has een 
attributed by — to 
found secrecy which the 
Priests 


ous men inthat order incuteated 

e doctrine, a abe 
the eat facultion—thiet these 
powers ought ‘Still to’rise in a sort 
of climax—and that any thing which 
-would depress them, must fore 
prove irreligious in the extreme.— 
ese peupte could only hear their 
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CasTLE KNOCK, . 


THE vmage, which derives its 
name from this rain, from its vici- 
nity to the western end of Dublin, 
‘is Coo well known to reqdire a local 


description ; we shall therefore pro. © 


‘ceed to ‘its j. “This ‘castle 
‘at the — 
n 

the réign of | ML b 
row, who besiowed if on his 
yrrel governor 
St MBieih, said thon 2 Hehehe to 
“suppose that It continued in his fa. 


x 





tily for many + for idl 
it was inpowenton of toed thet 
naine, who bord also the title of 


it-was In their hands in 1486. This 


Castle was at the head of an import. 


ant séigoory. It, and its bi. 
tants, were taken by Bruce on the 
24th Feb. 1316; but the lord aad 
his wife were afterwards ransomed 


» Tn June te men Knock was 
taken by Col. Monk and in 1649 
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their nature. Allowing this to. be. 
the case, (if departnd. souls can be 
qonversaat with sublunary transac. 
tions,) our Ancestors must loug 
since have perceived the y 
which they held. over 

a in these matters. I 
will not prove ourselses 
want of 


pitersee 
Hilal 
betting 
Hus 
TU HG 


« Dru,’ “ faithful” bet of all 
others, (his opinios bas parent 
to the most extended family of ar. 
guments, According tothis'Pheme 
they seem fa have beea called from 
their sentiments; bat as the maje- 
Pity of writers them from their 
religious ceremonies, we shall zs. 
ug the German opinion, Y 
elsh, Cornish Fy pmol word 
Deraidhon, ha Mane word Dry, 
and the Irish Dryth, are produced 
as diffe nent roots ; and as these 
pity the same thieg, viz. aa 
—9*— as respectable authors call it 
Trosn the Greek, Jen, which meags 
the same thing, we shall presume 
‘to ba their appellation as the sign 
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of their religious: rites: Endecott 


_ the oak tree wasto thear pocoliarly 


— — *3 
any thing growing to it was 

of Heaven, Therefore it iw 
Lucan, when speaking of thiv re- 
ligious sect, says, ; 

— — keaori alta reme 
Incolitis tacin” = 
Ve hauoi the louely coverts of the grove.’* 
: They held the missettoe in thé 
greatest veneration ; and used’ it in 
their sacred’ ceremonies, Wher 


\ this vegetable production was'to Be 
» gollected from the tree, a certain 
foven wee observed «the P 


riest, clad 
in white, climbs the tree, and with 


& golden: sickle, Guts off the miss 
selfoe, which he receives itt his vest. 
ment; and this was supposed att 
universal’ ; ⸗ 
Bvamothes v as che orixginal founder 
of Druidisor, and from him'the high. 
est order of this” asion was 
entted’ Samotheel. An those na. 
tions where a was eft 


ther wholly unknown, of Buti 
— —— — 
— — ‘always 
to be found ; and-however removed 
those nations might Be from 
rpg tee 
persaasion, thr 
pised' by av matty names as the’ na- 
— — *— 
same until supplanted b 
Christian Revelation. The Chal. 
deauc “among the Assyrians; the 
Magi arvong the Persians ; the So. 
pet ameng the Greeks; pad the 
ds among the inhabitant? of 
several European nations were the 


same. ris ; 
To the yery latest periods: of 

suistenns eh tenis oothay thay vote 

eminently conspicuous for thebr 
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iu Consequence of this a 


kept the : 
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mists of error, theit earning vanish. 
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in ‘fact, they was 
both went ia ‘hand and were te deg 

———— on hes tae pte Be ry 
bet was such as to mainte'n @ble coafined; and therefore 7 
preeminence. It was J— — —* 
two sets of letters; one of which neration; in: fact so greatly 


were 
was called sacred, because it was they reverence, that none but per. 


ch used in ious communi- —2—⏑ 4 
*2* —— —— into their mysteries. 
the vehicle of common Yeas. There — like their alphabet, we 
mirage pam sebegy-iig 350 deem led ‘into sacred andy 
nets. and customs of the igyptians. these of the first were c 


Before the introduction or reters 

—— were e forest. They di 

3 but afterwards the ny the motioa of the 

letters ‘were ——— total * —* 

silence on the sabject botany. 

which Ossian observes, hp a we ‘Dru 

attributed by V —— eee Soe, the sactific 

found secrecy which the Braid and d ‘by ‘the entrails of ¢ 

Priests maintained ; indeed the re. victims; the Drwithicerglios whe 
men inthat order incutcated ‘over the panes and ¢ 


e doctfine, that conversation with of-herves, and dike hy e 
fiterary correspondences impaired The Samothes or thei, w 
the mental facultiesthat these in fact the highest of the Drui 
powers ought ‘still to'vise ina sort orders; they he ** 
of enma x und that anything which aod ‘Theologists, divined by 
rove irreligious inthe extreme.— clouds, wind and fire, 

he peuple coukl only hear their (To be continued.) 
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CASTLE KNOCK... 
THE ‘Vitlagé, which dtrives its mily for many years: for id 17, 
name from this rai, from its vici- it Tae In on of a lord of —8 


nity to the western end of Dublin, ‘are, who bord also the title ; ° 
‘is too well known to reqdire alochl Castile Koock; anda similar <ir- 
description ; we shall therefore pro. cumstancé induces ns to believe that 
‘ceed to its . "Tits ‘castle ‘it-was inf their hands if 1486. This 
“was built shortly after the —* ———— 3 
of the English in this kio n ‘ant seigaory. It, 
the réign of Henry TI. by were taken by Brucv.on the 
, who bestowed it on his @4th Feb. 1316; but the lord aad 
Hogh Tyrrel, the governor his wife were afterwards ransomed. 


of Meath, and there is reason to In June Knock was 
“suppose that it Monk 


continued in ‘his fa. taken by Col. > aud in 1649 
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the Earl of Ormond appeared be- 
fore it; but, after hisdefeat by the 
Parliamentarian ndants, it 
fell ivto the hands of Cromwe!l’s 


.. The, prospect. from : the 
—8—. delightful and its situ 


tion bold and commanding... It 


[Jan 


According to tradition, there was 
a window in this building,,io which, 
though it was neither Jatticed vor 
glazed, a candle would remain 
burning ia the fierceststorm. There 
was here an abbey, dedicated. to St. 
Brigid, which was founded, in .the 


fell into decay shortly after the re- thirteenth century by Richard 
Storation, ; « dyerel. 
— — ee 


THE JSLAND OF DALKY. 


OUR ancestors seem to have been 
better apprised of the value of Daiky 
Harbour, from the use they former. 
ly made of jt, than we are at this 
ds It is safe and convenient for 


ships trading to Ireland; . where 


they avoided the dang of the open 
bay of Dublin, and lay secure in 
ten fathoms water, sheltered from 
the north.east wind, and ready to 
sail at any hour.—-Markets and 
fairs were cstablished here to favour 
the foreigners who resorted thither 
for trade, and an exemplification 
of the grant of these in the 22d 
Edward LV. A. D. 1482, appears 
in Harris’s collectio Jastles 
were built to protect the inbabi- 
tants, and for the better collect. 
ing and receiving the pubiic re. 
vente, 

In 1538, Sir Edward Bellingham 
landed at Dalky on Whitsun-eve, 


and two days after received the 
sword of State. 

Sir Anthony St. Leger did the 
same in J553;. and in 1558, the 
Earl of Sussex shipped his army 
there, and sailed te the Isle of 
Raghlin to oppose the Scottish is. 
Janders, who flocked over in great 
numbers _ this kingdom, and like 
the old Brabancons, were mercena- 
ry Saluiers, ready to in any 
cause: these were called Rutees or 
Routes, and hence the old Engtish 
word Route, (a tamultuous assem. 
bly) which was given to a tract in 
the county of Antrim, where these 
Scots ° 

The island of Dalky, divided 
from the maia land by a narrow 
strait, is small bat extremely plea. 
sant; in it are the remains of a 
church, and Kistvaens with human 
bones were discovered near the 
shore. —G nose. 


A SHORT DESCRIPTION OF CAMER AND CASHEL. 


CATER*, commonly called 
Care, is a small town in the county 
of Tipperary, situated on the banks 
of the beautiful and rapid river Suir, 
abounding with plenty of salmon- 


- trout, and also its enemy the pike, 


® Mr, Ledwich, in Bis antiquities of Ire- 
hind, enys, “* The Cathain, Cahirs, or Caers, 
vere a fence ot inclowure ; and, when cities 
came to be bull, the gume ef Carr wa 
apytied wo bem.” 





Its banks are covered with emerald 
verdure, and well wooded; and its 
shrub-topped rocks are bold and 
romantic enough. The town has 
some handsome buildings, a modern 
church of the mixed Gothic, and 
also a Catholic Chapel, builtin the 
form of across, witha spire. There 
is au old Church which has neither 
spire nor tower, though in its time 
it might have possessed both. A vee 
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nerable ivy-mantted Castle stands 
insutated in this charming river, and 
is not the least of its local beauties, 
The mountains that surround it, 
some near, and others ina distant 
horizon, give the prospect an effect 
completely picturesque. A range 
of these mountains, called the Gal. 
tees, commence near Caher, and ex. 
tend Westward through the county 
to Limerick. The country round 
is filled with rauinated churches and 
castles, Nine miles from Cahir 
_ Stands the antient city of Cashel, 
the see of one of our Archbishops. 
Oa a high rock near this place, are 
the remains of its cathedral, which 
is of large extent, and by it stands 
ope of the rouad towers* which 


* On the subject of Round Towers Mr. 
Ledwich adopis the sentiments which pre- 
vailed far five centuries, from Cambriensis 
to Molyneux, that they were of. Danish 
construction ; the Irish having no commerce, 
coin, or mechanic arts, particularily that 
of masonry, before the great Northern in- 
vasion in tbe eighth and ninth centuries. 
Te the time of their conversion, therefore, 
these Towers are to be referred, since till 
then, they had only skili enough to form 
subterraneous aod aatrile cham- 
Ders to secure corn ard soften the se- 
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DUBLIN, by reason of its 
commercial advantages, as well as 
its safety, invited the Danes to 
form a settlement in this, pl 
pers, having stiled their chief- 
tain King, they erected into a 
Principality. It scon became the 

um of Ireland. 

These settlers, on their first con- 
version to christianity, built stone 
roofed vaults, which served as ora- 
tories for patron saints; and soon 
after, say the antiquarians, they 
learned to erect large buildings.— 
Bat certain it is, that the crypt 
was the original model of religious 
— in Ireland. Some * 

ol. 1, 
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have occasioned so much disquisi * 
tion with A : within its 
walls is Cormack’s Chapel*, built 
of freestone brought from teat Ca- 
her; all the rest of the building is 
of limestone. It is in good preser- 
vation, and evidently of Pagan ori- 
gin, and the much-ornamented arch. 
esare circular. There is said to 
be an account of this place written 
by some king or bishop, called 
* The Psalter of Cashel,” which is 
considered as the oldest literary’ 
work now extant of this country. 


verities of the winter. Mr. L. gives a list 
of these towers, (no fewer than €5,) divi- 
ded into stories of different heights ; 
ascribes the Round Towers of Norfolk 
Suffolk to Trish Missionaries: and observe 
that some in Ireland have Saxon ornament? 
i Tai a in ein 
* Mr. Ledw ires » 
as well asthe magnitude of Cormack Chm: 
pel, aithoagh its age still remains to 
certnined, It is , for ofpament, 
to St. Peter's at Oxford, which is said te 


— 1134, aod arcu: cae 
both times posterior to 3 
therefore, will have been erected before the 
introduction of theNorman andGothic styles, 
for im every respect it is purely Saxon, 





J 


PATRICK’S CATHEDRAL IN THE CITY 
OF DUBLIN. .... 


sons think that the ery Pts of this 
house were built by St. Patrick 5 
but we have nothing which can 
throw a steady light on the truth 
of their observations; and tradi. 
tion informs us, that Archbishop 
Comya erected the present Cathe. 
dral on the scite of an old church 
which bore the name of this saint. 

After the szbmission of the trish, 
it was necessary to have establish. 
ments which would uphold a good 
understanding between the natives 
aud the invaders ; therefore Comya 
was created Archbishop by Henry 
II. shortly after the arrival of the 
English in this Island. He made 
e ’ 
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this a Collegiate Church, and placed 
in it thirteen prebendaries, which 
bis successors encreased to the num- 
ber of twenty-twe, 

King Joha confirmed the see of 
Dublia in the possession of thirty- 
seven manors; which cooGrmation 
was ratified by the Pope. ta 1216 
the same prince bestowed on Comyn 
and his successors the Deanery of 
Penrith in Staffordshire. 

Henry de Loundres was succes- 
tor to Comyn. He.made this chacch 
a cathedral ; and i Wn, 
Fitzguy first Dean, with a Chanter, 
Chancellor, Prebendartes and Trea. 
gurer: and the Chapter has since 
consisted of twenty-six members, 
Im 1370 this edifice was partly 
darned ; but was re-built by Arch. 
bishop Minot®. Some years before 
this, Archbishop ‘ icknor founded 
an University here ; which was con. 
firmed by Pope John XXIII. with 

wer to frame taws for its own 
forerament, provided that the mas. 

rs resident and nog.resident con, 
sented to the same, and that they 
had received the sanction of the 
reigning Archbishop. 

In 1538 Archbishop Brown, the 
first Protestant Prelate, removed 
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the Roman Catholic reliques and 
images; and put. up the Lord’s 
prayer, creed, and ten command. 
ments io their place. In the last 
year of Kieg Uenry VIIL. this ca. 
thedral was suppressed; bat in 
1554, Queen Mary restored to it 
its dignities.+ 
There were some chantries and 

chapels in this cathedral, one of 
which was the parochial church of 
St. Patrick ; it is now im ruins; 
another, which is now the French 
church, was erected to St. Ma 
in 1270 by Archbishop Sandford, 

are some monuments in this 
cathedral ; the most interesting ,tho’ 
indeed not the mast elegant, is that 
to the memory of Dean Swift. The 
following is the juscription :— 

* Hie itam est 

Jouavasy Serre, & FD. 

Hajus ecclesi@ Cathedralis 

Decani 
Ubi seva indignatio 
lterius 


A, D. 1745 ano @tatis 78°. 





© The was erected by this Arch- 
bishop in 1370 4 but the spire, the expeme 
af which was defrayed by.a legacy be- 


+ This cathedral was again suppressed 
in the protectorsinp of Cromwell, when it 
was mage a barrack, Whether it, was, re- 


queathed by Deau for tha: pur-  instated before the restoratiog we have not 
pose, in 1750. been able ro ascertain, . 
— —— — 


PASSES OF THE PYRENEES, 
AND THE BURDER COUNTHY OF FRANCE AND spain®, 


THE only track by which an 
army accompanied, as jn modern 
times, by cumbersome trains of ar, 
tillery and ammunition, of hageage 
and provisions, can «Memplto enter 
France, at the westero exiremity 
af the Pyrewees, is along the nar. 
rew course of plain countr 
bounded by the mountains on t 
south, and the sea on the north, 
But this plain is still more con- 


tracted in fact than if. appears te 
be on the map, by a range of bills 
of moderate. height which line the 
shore. At the eustern root of this 
range, lie the town and fortress of 
Fontarabia, commanding. the en- 
trance of the Biddassoa, the eam. 
mou boundary af Spain and France, 
opposed on the French bawk by the 
fortress of Aulaye. ‘The Bi 

it is true, is not a largesiver, bug 


* Fora Map of which see Monthly Museum for Nov, 1813, 
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it pours down rapidly from the 
winding vallies of the Pyrenees; 
and seou after it on the 
plain at their base, it meets with 
the tide: to carry an army across 
that river, if the French are not 
wanting te themselves, must there. 
fore be a very hazardous enterprise, 
Nor will it be easy for troops from 
the Spanish side to create a diver. 
sion, by sending parties over the 
Bidassoa higher up among the 
mountains. The only access 
through the moantuins iw that 
uarter, is by steep; narrow, difs 
alt, bridle paths, by 
the male alone : even the freqaeuted 
roads between Pamplona aud Ray. 
enne, by the Val de Bastan, or by 
St. Jean Pied-de.port, are only of 
that description. Of these roates, 
the former, leading over the 
Puerto or Puss of Maya, will be 
Temembered by our gallent coun. 
trymen, as the scene of their exer. 
tions against a much superior force. 
oe nyse here Bidasso 
to Bayonne, the country is generaliy 
and even level, Tacs viewed 
with relation tothe Pyrenees, spring- 
ing up iustantaneoesly stong the 
southern boundary. part of 
this track consists of low sandy 
hitiecks, covered with heath and 
shrubs, but interspersed with many 
inclosures and other — 
spots, particuiarly about S. Jean 
Laz, lying about nine miles east 
from the Bidaseoa, and sixteen 
south-west from Bayonue, S. Jean 
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of mountains, is distant about ond 
hundred miles from the angle of the 
bay of Biscay: one summit ew | 
Mont Perdu, rises to the height 
near two English miles above the 
sea. From this elevated traet of 
mountains proceed the waters forms 
ing the Garonne, tanning north; 
those of the Cinca, running soath 
to the Ebro ; arid those of the Adour, 
which, after a. circuitous route 
to the westward, into the At. 
Innitic below Bayonne. This towh 
is properly ‘situated on the 

— net * div 

nto two by ve pros 
ceeding northward, from the Pyre⸗ 


hees. 
Both portions of Bayonne have 
been fortified at different times ; and 
while Spain and Frante stood um 
convected, the fortifications became 
of importance. The western por. 
tions of Ba was farther 
strengthened an ancient castle 
within the fortifications; bat the 
boner of the place, Mr ma 
as a frontier against con. 
sisted chiefly in the — — 
constructed on an eminence on the 
opposite, of north bank of the 
Adour, fronting the infex of the 
Nive. This fortress (called Eat) 
an adjoining suburb Saint 
comptetel ——“ the town be. 
low it, although ‘on the other side 
of the river; 2 without the 
possession of citadel, no 
could livein Bayoune. ‘the Adotr 
fo the harbour of Ba ne, 
in the heart of the town, is both 
broad and deep, where frigates ride 
afloat at all times: It is however 
only in very favourable circuni- 
stances, that they can over the 
ber at the mouth of the river. The 
bridges across the Adour, for the 
Cohvenience of the town, are of 
timber, and méy be easily —* 
ed: the Gave, and somé other 
lateral a We falling into 


Adour from mountains, 


the 
afe 





— 
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besides so considerable and so im- 
tuous, that were the bridges of 
Ba oune destroyed, an army would 
~ it very difficult indeed yon 
over into the great plains of Gas- 
cony, on the north, 

Positions might doubtless be 
found ou the south-east, the south, 
or the south-west parts of Bay. 
onne, from which the town might 
be bombarded, and even perhaps 
breached: but, as was before said, 
the citadel on the height on the 
north bank of the river and har- 
vour, so completely commands the 
town, that such operations would 
atlord but little aid inthe main ob- 
ject of obtaining a secure passage 
across the Adour, Nor ought we 
to suppose that 7 positions, 
from which a town of such impor- 
tance may be assailed, will be left 
unoccupied by the people of the 
country. One object indeed might 
perhaps be obtained, by an attack 
cr down the river, on the west 
of the town, namely, the destruc. 
tion of the shipping ; for Bayoune 
has long been a station for priva- 
teers avd other cruisers, by which 
the navigation of the enemies of 
France has greatly suffered. 

No contrast of countries can be 
more striking, more absolute, than 
that between the mountainous regi- 
ons in the north of Spain, and the 
far spreading plains in the south of 
France. If from the mouth of the 
Bidassoa as a centre, with a radius 
of one hundred and fifty English 
miles, a quadrant be described from 
the mouth of the Garonne on the 
sorth, to the position of ‘Toulouse 
on the same river to the east, it will 
comprehend a tract of plain coun. 
try of very uncommon flatness and 
extent. The country stretching 
north along the shore of the bay of 
Biscay, consists in pel of saud 
beaths, interspersed with a few cul- 
tivated spots and low pine woods. 
The coast formerly contained a fey 
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ings, into which vessels of mo- 
pati size might retire: but these 
are now nearly choaked .up with 
sand, and are every day becoming 
less and.less serviceable. In every 
other directicn, from the centre to 
the arch of the quadrant, no emi- 
uence deserving notice is to be 
found. Even. the read tu Toulouse, 
running eastward along the northera 
spurs uf the Pyrenees, passes over 
no heights, (for the positionsof Pau 
and Auch are of no importance) ex. 
ceeding those of the eastern provin- 
ces of England. 

The northern slopes and valleys 
of the Pyrenees, yicld excellent 
pasture and vast stores of wood ; 
the plains, abstracting from a nar- 
row region parallel to the coast, 
are extremely fertile in every neces. 
sary of life. That wide extended 
portion of France is abundantly 
productive, and  proportionably 
well peopled. ‘The towns. in the 
interior, and particularly Bours 
deauv andToujouse, on the borders, 
are inhabited by a lively enterpris. 
ing race of men. The. country 
contains no fortress, excepting Ba- 
youne: no important pass or defile 
which must be defended: an inva. 
der would therefore find it difficult 
to compel its defenders to come to 
a general action; and unless he 

ced % very commanding force 
ndeed, ae might be reduced, after 
a loug stay, and much loss, at last 
to abaadou the enterprise. 

Such, in a general,way, is the 
nature of the country, opening up 
to the eye of the traveller, or the 
commander, who enters France 
from Spaio, by the western extre. 
mity of the Pyrenees at Bayonne. 
The other great line of communica. 
tion between the two. countries, 
leads across the eastern extremity 
of the same mountainous 
where it projects a loft 
ere b into the iterrane. 
ay. a@lmpst the only cis- 
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cumstance in which these. impor. 
tant points resemble each other, 
for in other respects they are very 
dissimilar. 

In approaching the Freuch fron. 
tier, by the rox’e to Bayoune, you 
surmount the highest ridge of the 
mountains without hazard, and 
proceed dowa a populous cuitivat- 
ed vale, and over a productive 
plain, for forty miles before you 
come to the limits of Spain, There 
you have before you an open coun- 
try, intersected by a river of mo. 
derate size, where preparations to 
sesist your passage must be public 
and manifest, and where you may 
adopt such measures as may, in a 
great measure, have been previous- 
“hea ween hand, in proceedin 

n the ot ’ g 
from Spain to France by the east. 
ern pass, you arrive by a gradual 
easy ascent through low hills, at 
the foot of the oniy ridge of moun. 
tains in that quarter, and that of 
no great elevation. Kiere however 
difficutties begin. The limit be. 
tween the two countries runs along 
the summit of this single ridge ; 
consequently, until you gain that 
position, you can neither discover 
the preparations made to withstand 
your ress, nor form any con. 

plan for removing opposi. 
tion to your schemes, t when 
to this difficulty, common to the 
advance of a hostile force from ei. 


ther side of the Pyrenees, it is ad- 
ded, that the French have long 
established themselves in fortresses 


of great natural strength, com. 
manding, by their view and their 
vicinity, all approaches.to the pass 
the ies to be encounte 
by an enemy from the Spanish side, 
will almost insurmountable. 
If therefore the Spaniards possess 
au over the Fre ich, iv 
an invasion of their territory, by 
the west end of the Pyrenees, that 
adyaatage is mugh more than coun. 
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terbalanced by the position of thetr 
northern neighbours, at the oppo. 
site extremity of the range. 

Nor is thisall: for the commu. 
nication between the two great 
passes over the mouatains is much 
more direct and practicable along 
their northern, than slong their 
southern slopes. The low country 
of France comes very ciose under 
the great central bounding ri 
of the Pyrenees; “shite that of 
Spain is removed to a great dis. 
tance, by collateral branches of the 
mountains, ruwning southward al. 
most to the briuk of the Ebro,— 
The communication between the 
two extremities of the Pyrenees, on 
the Sjanish side, would form a 
bow much bent, while that on the 
French side would be only the 
chord. If however to this advan. 
tage on the part of the French, we 
add the state of the roads, the ge. 
neral cultivation and population of 
the countries to be traversed, they 
will be readily allowed to possess a 
great superiority over their south. 
ern neighbours. 

The distance from the Bidassoa, 
at Fontarabia, along the low coun. 
try of France to Perpignan, and 
the eastern pass over the Pyrenees, 
is about 300 English miles, all 
good or country road, lead- 
ing through considerable towns 
and populous villages, and a fertile 
country, furnishing abundantly the 
means of maintaining and trans. 

rting an army, without resort- 

ng to measures of a nature to be 
justified by — necessity 
alone. Very different is the case 
ou the Spanish side of the Pyre- 
nees, The onl —** which an 
army, with artillery and carriages 
of any sort, can march away from 
the left ‘bank of the Bidassoa, to 
gain the accessible country on th. 
south of the Pyrenees, in order to 
proceed for easteru pass over 
these mountains, is the celebrated 





——— 





route of Tolosa and Vittoria. The 

neral direction of this route, 

aring more to the west than to 
the south, although leading away 
from the intended course, is never. 
theless the only one practicable for 
carriages. From the Bidassua, at 
the ferry of Irun, the road runs 
slong the lew country to Ernani, 
opposite to St. Sebastian, where, 
bending more southwardly, it en. 
ters the valley of the river Orio.—— 
Ascending that and other vallies, 
it at inst attains the highest point 
of the mountains, separating the 
waters of the Atlantic from those 
of the Mediterranean, about 18 
miles north.east from Vittoria, 
seated ina bottom on the Z wlorra, 
a stream memorable for a late sig- 
nal but inexplicable diseomfitore 
of an unprincipled French iusader 
on its banks. 

At Vittoria,the route from south. 
west bends suddenly round to east 
fur Pamplona, leading over the 
low lateral ridge of Salvatierra, 
and thence down the valley of the 
Araquil, which falls into the Arga, 
six miles below Pamplona. At 
this place begins the great road for 
the interior of Spain, running south 
to the ferry over the Ebro on the 
way to Madrid, or to the bridge of 
Tudela, on the way to Saragossa, 
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and the east coast ef Spain. From 
Saragossa the route again proceeds 
eastward by Lerida to Barcelona, 
and thence north-east by Girond) 
aod Figueras, to the pass over the 

revees leading te Perpignans 
The whole bength of this circuitous: 
route, from the western to the 
easterti entrance into France, is 
not less than five hundred and 
thirty Eoglish miles, while that 
between the same points on the 
nerth of the Pyrences, is only 
about three hundred. Of the tract 
through Spain, the greatest portion 
consists of well made roads, trae 
versing countries in many partsy 
fertile and populous: but these ad. 
vantages are less equally dis. 
tributed on the south, than ow the 
north of the Pyrenees, 

‘The tract here pointed out frout 
Vittoria to Barcelona, is the only 
course practicable for carriages 
A more direct roete may certainly 
be followed from Pamplona, east~ 
south.east across the roots of the 
aan by Senguesa, Jaca, 

vesea, Balbastro, to fall into the 
former route at Lerida, But this 
course, practicable only by mules, 
would be totally unfit for the come 

ance and the maintenance of 
any considerable body of men. 


 — e>OSeS— 
COLLECTANEA. 


Prince Poniatowski.—Colonels Kieki, 
Adjutant of the late Prince Poniatowséi, 
aud Herakowski, Adjutant of the Ge..e- 
ralof Division Kraswski, who arrived at 
Warsaw on the 6th of November last, 
have given the following particulars re- 
specting the death of the Pr.ace.—On 
the 1%h of Oct ber, when the French 
army was retreating, the emperor 24- 
sigoed pat of the suburbs of Lei 
next to the Boroa road, te Prince 
niatuwski. This port he was to defend 
with a bedy of not more than 2000 Polish 
ie fantey. Perceiving that the French co-« 
Jomns om bas let Geak were hastily pee 


Pec, 
Po- 


treating before a superior force, and that’ 
there was @ possibility ef getting across’ 
the bri‘gey mcessantly crowded as it wee 
with artilery and cartiages, he drew hig 
Sabre, aed turoigg to the officers imme- 
diate y abovt him— ‘ ” said 
he, ti⸗ better to fall with honour,” and 
at the hesd of a few Polish cvirsssiers, 
and the officers attending him, he febt 
Most furiqusly upow the advancing co- 
lumos He bad been wounded beth on 
the 14th aud 16th, on this occasion he 
recewed a musket ball iu bis teft arm.—~ 
With the words above mentioned, © t¢ 
sprung forward, but fowad the subucke 
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already filled with allied troops, who 
hasteved up to make bim prisoner, He 
cut his way through them; however, be 
Was again wounded threugh his cross; 
threw himee!f into the Pleisse, and with 
the assistance of the surrounding officers, 
reached the opposice shore in saf-ty, The 
borse whith he rede was le: behind ia 
thi. —2 aud the prince, greatly ex- 
mounted anotber which was 
pew ng him. He then proceeded to ibe 
river Elster, but it was already lined with 
Prussian and Saxon wiieme: ; and s eing 
them advaccing upva bim on all sides, 
he plunged inta the river and sank, to- 
gether with bis horse, Sev rai officers 
who precipiiated selves into the 
Water after the were likewise 
drowned, and others taken ; fisoners on 
the bank, or in the river. Toe prince 
was nephew to Stanislaus Augustus, the 
Jast king of Po.and 
His funera obsequies were performed 
on the 19th Nov. iu the church of tbe Ho y 
Cross at Warsaw, in the Soiatee na en 
most distinguished Ru-sian and Polish 
families mm hat city. 
Count De Narbonne.—The —e 
@e Narbonne we: universal! 
be a iattral son «f Leuis 
be a atl fon — ' 
a he never comradictea but with a 
* 2**2 — — —— 
for his compere, f.t he was aetu· 
God-:on of that Monarch,— 


.} by, show he was held iu 
After the Saakian 
of ibe mar he accepted, in 1791, 
the post of Mimster at War, with a view 


Noblesse, —n — urto his 
ig _Nasbop.ne very y gon- 


stoup to datter.— 
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8 volcano ; and still more 
tly—C'est wn crane, gui n'a point 
@ entraillee—be i ali head and no heart. 
He went with great reluctance to Russia, 
— — to Torxau, where 


J) aged mote 

cna roy bus youth be was a 

a. ecn Marie Antoi- 

Cotte never liked him, — afiaid .f 
bum, — — 

The Cossack.—The Conack ties dowa 
aloug-side of bs horse, and never sbinks 
of re reshment for bimsclf until he bas 
reveved the wants. fhisdumb companion, 
The animal becomes so habitwated to his 
master, toat be rensto him waen he hears 
bis whistle, The fuilywing occurrence 
concerning them is told at the Hogue :— 
a Cossack it a French Officer, 
tow Wei of td cost; and, in trying 

ould fit, found some uiffica ty ia 

hae pom 4u@ other man 

tating adyastage of hs perplexity, leape 
ed on kis borse, and bade him Bon jour. 
The Cossack ouly smiled at tuis, had re. 
course to ibis whiatle, and had bim back 
in a twinkling, when in addition to bid- 
ding bum gued day, he gave him rather ae 
unwelcome s.lute with hus spear. * 

A Ceremony, nting @ pecu 
tenure, fot py m the parish of 
Broughton, in Linco nshite, takes place 
at Castor Charch every Paim Sunday,— 
A persen. enters the ehurcl-yaid with a 
green ilk perse, containing ten shillings, 
and a silver pen y, tied at the end of a 
cart-whip, which he smacks thrice in the 

and cootiues there till the second 
beg. nsg when be goes into the 
church, and smacks the wh p three times 
over the Clergymen’s head, After kneel. 
ing before the desk, during the reading of 
the lessor, he presents he Mivister with 
the purse, aod then retiring to the choir 
warts the remaincer of the service. 

Lately, the Play ci The Stranger was 
performed at Whitehaven, for the benefit 
of Me. C. Kemble, During the fourth act, 
Mrs, Coase, #40 performed the character 
of Mrs. Haller, appeared very much ⸗iet 
tated, and, shen the bell rang for the fifth 
act, the audience A igre mame | that she 

was “* very seriously ind " The 
pet was vead by Miss Grant. io the in- 
terum, Mrs. Cruse iad been taken ini the 
ladies dressiag-room;, médical a stance 
was at hand; and before the curisia 
dropped, she was safe y delivered of w 
stil-born child ! 





oa 
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Scociai Economp and the Aseful Arts. 
——>30 — 
NOTICES 
OF RECENT INVENTIONS AND IMPROF EMENTS. 


Ma. J. Buaman’s (of Pimlico,) 
for improvements in Main and 
other Pipes, and applying the 
Water to other useful purposes. 
THE present patent has been 

taken out to enable Mr. B. to ap- 

ply his principle to a variety of 
useful purposes. I is evident that 

Mr. B. has possessed himself of an 

enormous power, equal or superior 

to that of steam; and it seems ca- 
pable of applications as much more 
extensive than that agent, as the 
degree in which the principle of 
elasticity in gazeous fluids is of 
more extensive application than the 
mere elasticity of aqueous vapours. 

Mr. Bramah rests the claims of 
this patent solely on the new and 
beneficial effects he may produce 
by sundry new methods of con. 
ducting, applying, and employing 
water; in the hydrostatic applica. 
tion of water, on his late patent 

hydro.mechanical principle, to a 

variety of new purposes, and for 

the production of such new and 
beneticial effects as the said new 
system of mechanics hath not here- 
tofore been applied to produce, 
Instead of using, in all cases, 
the simple cylinder and piston as 
his grand operator, he proposes to 
vse a compoand apparatus, con. 
sisting of a plurality of hollow 
cylinders so fitted and equipped as 
to slide, water and air tight, one 
within another, exactly ou the 
principle of an opera-glass, or com. 
mon hand telescope, and by which 
princip'e of construction be is en. 
abled to make machines for raising 
and lowering with great expedition 
the most ponderous or trifling 


weights to a prodigious height, 
either by the injection of water, 
air, or apy other solid or elastic 
Suid. By this new application of 
fluid pressure, he is enabled to 
construct machinery for any pur- ° 
pose whatever, where expeditious 
elevation and depression are re. 
quired, as signals at sea, machines 
for hoisting lights, beacons, tele. 
graphs, &c, Ke. ' 

By the help of the above-men. 
tioved hydro-mechanical applica. 
tion, and the introduction of anew 
principle of flood.gates, cleansing 
sluices, and new methods of con. 
structing cayals, aquedacts, float. 
docks, barbours, and other spe. 
cies of open water-wurks, he is 
enabled to produee many impor- 
tant effects, and to accomplish @ 
variety of new objects, 

And lastly, he is enabled to 
transfer the effects of the motion 
of the tide, water-falls, or any 
other statioved, elementary, or 
other force, from the place where 
he can collect it, to any distance, 
for the establishment of generat 
and collective depots, or maga- 
zines of power, to be retailed out 
forany known purpose that may 
be required. 

Hie next proposes to introduce 
a method of supply that will ob. 
viate the ruinous competitorship 
which now exists among the fire 
insurance companies, and. totally 
to prevent fires, so as to render 
fire-insurance unnecessary ; and to 
give (he public a constant supply 
of water at ali points, and to a 
conmanding altitude. 

Lnstead of continuing the use of 
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nine sets of mains and pi be. 
longing to the nine Veaten om. 
panies, he ——“ to introduce 
one single principal main only, 
down the middle of every —* 
forming transverse and sthet jane 
tions universally with each other, 
like the thoroughfare streets them. 
selves throughout the whole circuit 
or extent of service, so as to form 
no more collectively than one ani- 
versal cavity or channel for the 
water’s circuta:ion in all directions, 

From this general main braoch, 
he proposes to supply all his 
smaller ramifications for every 
purpose ; and by the introdaction 
of a number of capacious air.ves- 
sels, or loaded pistons acting up 
and down in cylinders, in the yi- 
ciaity of his engines, he will cause 
a heavy pressure upon the water 
in the said mains and pipes to be 
constantly kept up, equal to the 
pressure of any number of atmo- 
spheres ; we which pressure he 
will regulate by safety valves, 
placed either in the said air vessels 
or cylinders, in the loaded pistons 
themselves, or in any other parts 
of the main and pipes, 

The said collective -main will 
then constitute a great and univer- 
sal depot, or magazine of bydros- 
tatic force, sufficient to become the 
primum mobile of any machinery, 
or for 34 other hydrostatic ope- 
ration; which force he can draw 
off and retail for any purpose of 
local machinery, inthe same man⸗ 
ner as water for domestic avd 
other uses? 

Ile proposes also to hare “the 
water always ou, and bis mains 
and pipes constantly capable of 
influx and reflux at all points, sub- 
ject to the controul of stop.cécks, 
valves, &c. for repairs, &c, 

He proposes also,;in all. his 
public works, to introduce an es. 


pecial main with ‘its ramifications * 
he can, with very great expedition, 
Dd 


* X - mechanical purposes 
fol. . ' 
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only, and anqther for water. .In 
this cuse he will cause, the spent 
water issuing from the hydrostatic 
machinery to be conveyed by pipes 
into the domestic main for domes. 
tic use, allowing such @ poriiop of 
the unspent hydrostatic 

to be continaed in the domestic 
duct, as will be amply safiicient to 
raise the water pp to any allit 
And both mains being 2 
with air vessels, he can, if neces. 
sery, render the pressure in them 
equal; and both of them may be 
charged either by the same ma, 
chinery at the fouutain head, or by 
distinct and separate engines, He 
illustrates this by stating, that he 
is in the habit of applying water, 
without any difficulty in his by. 
drostatic machinery, under a pres. 
sure capable of supporting an al. 
titude of more thay 20,000 feet; 
and he thinks this fact wil! demon. 
strate the utility and extent of the 
principle applied in this way, · 

By this accumulated magazine 
of power, he caniceives he shail be 
enabled to drive machinery of every 
description, for any purpose, aud 
of any magnitude, as grinding, 
turning, sawing, pressing, stamp. 
ing, grasping, raising weights and 
goods, and foreyery purpose what. 
ever, in any sitvation to which 
can convey a small pi pre 

To prevent the bad effects of rust 
in his fron materials, he propo: 
to line all his iron cylinders, co | 
to cover his iron pistons with sheet 

»pper or b by a process very 
similar to the method used by 
ticians in making their brass tubes 
for sliding telescopes. 

The compound apparatus for ele. 
vating and depressing weights, or 
other objects, on the principle of 
the opera-glass, he performs by 
tubes, as abeve, aud causes them 
to slide within one another, air and 
water tight. By these “elevators 
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thoist and lower any light weight 
to any required altitude without 
danger. “For instance, he can 
wause five hundred tubes, of five 
feet in length, to slide one within 
another. A bottom is fixed to the 
external tube, «hich being joined 
to, and communicating with a co. 
— vessel of condensed air, when 

stop-cock is opened, and the 
condensed air admitted into the 
bottom of this system of tubes, its 
expansive force will slide them all 
out in succession, till each of them 
reaches its stop, the exterior tube 
standing on its bottom, which be- 
ing securely fixed, becomes the 
‘base of the machine, When all 
these tubes have been slided out to 
their ultimate bounds, the aggre. 
gate altitude will be 5X500—2,500 
feet, « height that can be attained 
in a few seconds. 

This improvement will be ef 
great utillty in a variety of appli- 
cations; thus lights any des. 
cription, signals, telegraphs, &c. 
&c. can be hoisted to an immense 
altitude, and lowered with surpris- 
ing expedition, He ean also, he 
says, construct a tus on this 

rinciple, that will prevent ships 
yom sinking even if their botioms 
be lost; he can raise or destroy 
wrecks: aud for military purposes 
he can remove or destroy bridges, 
walls, towers, gates, trees, or any 
other obstacle, with expedition, 
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Goods, and every kind of light, 
or the most ponderous weights, 
can also be raised and lowered ‘to 
and from warehouses of any des. 
cription, with safety and expedi- 
tion, without either rope, chain, 
pully, or any crane.apparatus like 
those now used, Ships may be 
launched, lifted upon tand, hoist. 
ed in docks or building-slips for 
repairs, or the most stubborn 
planks and timbers bent into any 
curve ; masts may be taken out or 
putin, and innumerable other pro- 
cesses accomplished in ship-build. 
ers’ yards, by apparatus on this 
principle. 

Mr. Bramah next proposes to 
construct canals, docks, harbours, 
or any other water.works, so that 
they can be easily cleansed and 
cleared of all their mud, at a ve 
trifling expense. And by a pa 
cular shape and manver of cote 
struction, to render them capable 
of having caused in them (by the 
application of machinery between 
the extremities of any length of 
level) artificial currents in reverse 
directions, so that vessels of any 
description can be made to float 
without sails, wind, tide, towage, 
or oars, and with any velocity re. 
quired. And he proposes also to 
apply his dydromechanical works 
in canals, suas to lift and lower 
vessels from one level tu another 
without locks. 


b —— --— — — —____..__] 
(For the Monthly Museum.) 
nee OS 0 O06 ere 
ELEMENTS OF CHEMISTRY. 


SIMPR SUPPORTER OF COMBUSTION. 
OXYGEN, 





(Continued from page 150.) 


OXYGEN is never found in an 
wncombiwed state; it must, there. 
fore, be procured by ap artificial 


process, To oduce oxygen, let 
an iron bottle be provided with » 
bent tube of the same materials 
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fitted, to it by grinding. Let any 
quantity of the black oxide of 
manganese, in powder, be put into. 
it; ‘hen Gt the cube, and make it 
air.tight—this done, let the bottle 
be placed ona fire. A vessel, filled. 
with water, is to be so that 
_itcan receive the extremity 
of the tube under a perforated 
shelf which rans across it; on this 
shelf inverted glass jars are to be 
placed, filled also with water; the 
shelf should be about turee. inches 


uosler the surface. Theheat expels g 


the air contained in the black 
oxide; the air babbles at first are 
given over violently, but soon 
@ease. When the bottle becomes 
het, the air bubbles make 
their appearance again. The ex- 
pres pine my oy agg xechee ei 
p vader the jar. The bubbles 
ascend — to the top of the 
jar; and every bubble displaces a 
ulk of water equal to its own.— 
At length the water is entirely ex- 
pelled from the jar ; and it is filled 
with air. It now may be removed ; 
to effect this, slide it a little from 
the tube, and pass a flat vessel 
under it, before it is raised from 
the water ; some water, therefore, 
after it is raised ow the dish, will 
remain round its mouth ; this pre. 
vents the gass* from escaping. 
Oxygen gas can be procured in 
a much more ready, and equally 
scientific manner. Procure a tub 
made in a similar form to that de. 
scribed above ; into a glass retortt 
introduce some red'lead and a small 
quantity of sulphuric acid, (oil of 
vitriol). Let a glass tube be fitted 
tw the neck of retort, and the 
other extremity being placed under 
a glass jar, inverted as in the other 
method. Pat a lamp or candle 





* Gas is a term app ied to ail airs whiel 
differ from au. ; 
+ See Lavoisict’s elements; aad Priestly 


On airs, 
t A glass Bottle will answer as well, 
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under the retort; the red lead is. 
decomposed, and the jar filled with, 
Oxygen ges. 

xygen gas was discovered on. 
the Ist of August, 1774, by De. 
Priestly, and, was called him 
dephlogisticated air, Scheele dite 
covered it in 1777; and, as he was 
entirely ignorant of Dr. Priesily’s 
experiment and result, he ha 
claim to originality; he called it 
empyreal air, Cordoreet named 
it vital air; and Lavoisier oaygen 


as. 
This gas is colourless and invi- 
sible, it is elastic, and capable of 
indefinite expansion and compres. 
sion. It supports flame; and that 
it is the part of the atmosphere 
which possesses this property, is 
proved by the decomposition of 
air we breath. If & lighted 
— imthersed —* a jar of atmos. 
eric air, w has previously 
been deprived of its oxygen, it is 
instantly. extinguished ; if it De 
put iu a vessel of pure oxygen g 
it burns with encreased lustre a 
rapidity, If @ lighted candle be 
placetl in a closed vessel of pure 
atmospheric air, it will burn for 
some time, and then be extinguishe 
ed; aud on examination it will be 
found that all the oxygen in that 
given quantity of air is consumed 5 
and that the residue being incapa- 
ble of supporting combustion, the 
candle ceases to burn. Hence the 
pernicious practise of keepiug fires. 
iu bed-rooms. 

Animal life cannot be sustained 
without the presence of oxygen. 
Several experiments have led to the 
establishment of this fact, It is 
proved that suffocation often takes 
place, from being obliged to breath 
the same air for a length of time. 
But it is satisfactorily confirmed 
that one’ live mach longer in @ 
given quantity of oxygen gus, than 
ia the same of atmospheric air ; 
aud in air which has been de- 
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prived of its oxygen, life instantly 
Cemses, ; 

Count Morezzo, says Thomson, 
placed a number of sparrows, one 
after another, in a glass bell filled 
with common air, and inverted 
over water. 


H, M. 

The first sparrow lived - 3 OO 
The second - - e ©. 28 

« The Third - - e.@ 2 


He filled the same glass jar with 
oxygen gas. 


H. M. 
The first sparrow lived - 5 25 
"The second - - - 2 10 
The third - - - 1 SO 
The fourth - - - 1 10 
The fifth - - - 0 390 
The sixth - - - O 4 
The seventh - - e 0 27 
Toe eighth - - - 0 
‘The ninth : - - © 2 
The tenth - - - Q 21 


[ Jan. 


The aétions of oxygen on other 


bodies shall be described in their © 


proper places. No combustion 
can take place without it, and by 
this process another gas is gene. 
rally produced ; thus carbon being 
burned is called carbonic acid gas. 
It undergoes changes in combus- 
tion and in respiration. Itss 
cifie gravity, according to Sir IL. 
Davy, is 1.127, water being unity. 
Oxygen rusts metals, as shailbe 
hereafter described. it is the acid 
principle ; but as its acetous com- 
binations will be hereafter noticed, 
we will not at present trouble our 
readers, 
By attending to the nature of 
oxygen, the healihs of many * 
ple might be preserved ; nothing 
is more requisite than a free circu- 
Jation of air; and nothing more 
detrimental than the consamption 


He then put in two together; the of this vital part, when the means 


one died in 29 minutes, but the 
ether lived an hour longer. 


of its restoration are cut off. 
(To be continued.) 


( For the Monthly Museum. ) 
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FARMERS’ CALENDAR FOR FEBRUARY. 


THERE is not a branch of the 
farming business so unprofitable 
as fallow: for by this plan the 
ground is left in an uvproductive 
state for a cousiderable time. 


Ground that is intended for wheat B 


is thought to produce more kindly 
afier this process ; but if the same 
effect can be produced by keeping 
it in profit, how great must be the 
advantage? Therefore, in the be. 
giuning of this month, the land 
intended for wheat should be suffi. 
ciently ploughed to admit a cro 
of beans in drills (for this is the 
Dest time to sow beans); and the 
best sort to be planted is the smali 
harse bean, as the quantity required 


to fill an acre of these beans is not 
more than two bushels, or ane third 
less than of the Windsor’s. They 
are also more marketable, and 
grow higher than the other sorts. 
y reason of this last property 
they are more peculiarly adapted 
to fallow ground, as they shade it 
from the intensity of the sun; but 
great care must be taken to keep 
the furrows cleanly boed. 

This method of planting beans. 
(viz. with the plough) is called 


p drilling; but when they are plant. 

ed on ground not intended for fal- 
low, they may be dibbled; (or set 
in ridges): if they” be drilled, the 
ridges should be 16 or 18 inches 


oo RTP 
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asunder. On'the ‘whole they are 
an excellent preparing crop. . 

- The only argument against plant. 
ing beans in fallow is, that a se. 
cond ‘crop is sometimes necessary ; 
and allowing this to be the case, 
are not the profits of two years, 
(for no crops pay better «than 
beans,) better than the loss of one ? 
this question cannot be negatived ; 
and if it be granted, the point ‘is 
carried. 

About the end of the month bar. 
ley may be sown. The sowing of 
this grain, like all other depart- 
ments of art, has received consi- 
derable improvement. Having 
thrown the land into furrows, let 
the implements, whether horse hoe, 
scarificator, or scaffler, be adapted 
to the drill machine in soch man. 
ner as to exactly fit the ridges. 

Barley seed is most advantage. 
ously sowed on turnip lands. To 
this end then, as soon as the turnip 
crop is out, instead of repeated 
ploughing as was formerly in 
fashion, scarificators ouly should 
be used, The superiority of this 
utensil over the plough iu the pre- 
sent season, on consideration, 
must be very evident. On the 
Ariest soils ploughing is superfia. 
ons; on wet soils the stiff and 
clung parts are thrown upon the 
surface, whilst these which have 
been ameliorated by the frost are 
turned down by this process. Sca. 
rificators do not invert; they glebe; 
they serve, chiefly, to loosen it, at 
the same time giving admission to 
the particles of the atmosphere : 
and the depth of the cuts made by 
this operation is proportioned to 
the weight of the beam which is 
applied to the machine, 

Another decisive superiority of 
the scarificator over the plough is, 
that the same ground which will 
require frequent applications of 
the latler, will with one or two 
acarifications, follewed by two or 


at most three harrowing’, produce 
crops equatly, if Wet mre aban. 
dant. Hut, even allowing the crops 
to be ‘the same, ‘the ‘scarification 
is’ more es perforthed; the 
drill machine follows with the secd 
which is covered in a shorter'time ; 
and the farmer is less liable to be 
thrown out by bad weather*®, 

Cabbage is a crop so necessa 
to the management of the farm. 
yard, in the winter season, that ne 
opportunity of sowing it should be 
sufiered to escape; it may be sown 
in this month, but it is generally 
better to wait till March. in our 
calendar for next month, we pro. 
pose to lay down the rules forsow. 
ing this seed, because ‘then such 
will come more iu the technical 
order: suffice itto say in this place, 
that for an abundant crop it is ne. 
cessary to have the ground light 
and rich, The most proper sort 
for sowing now is the red cabbage: 
indeed this is the best ; but though 
some objections are urged against 
Reynold’s cabbage, yet, from the 
circumstance of its resisting ‘the 
frost in winter, we are fully con- 
vineed of its utility. 

Paring and burning land isa 

ractice too valuable to be wu 
— to the husbandman, For 
the performance of this a north 
east wind should be chosen; for it 
is a notable fact that this process 
is effected with much less time and 
expense, that wind prevailing. 

‘The sowing of oats should now 
be very general; there are many 
varieties of seed, and the selection 
must depend on the nature of the 
gree On dry, warm land, the 

oland oat is very productive ; the 
grain is fine and large. Short Es. 
sex oat weighs heavy and is most 
productive on tolerable dry soils. 
On wet ground the black oat will 
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* These directions will alse serve in 
sowing bread cast. 
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produce @ good harvest. The 
church oats and the early potato 
eats yield well ; the latter particu. 
larly are heavy and productive. 

* of peas generally answer 
tolerably well if properly managed; 
they require a strong svil, and in 
any other they will not auswer the 
farmer's expectations, The ground, 
therefore, should hare undergone 
repeated tillings befare their sow- 
ing ; but after this crop it will be 
much meliorated. Peas should 
never be sown in wet situations. 
Six or seven pecks wil) sew amacre 
in drills; but except dung be very 
abundant, the expenditure of it on 
ground for peas is useless. 

The land which was ploughed ia. 
October for the April or May 
serving ef cabbages should now be 
stirred; by this means it becomes 
pulverisod.provideditbe not turned 
flat, Cabbages may now be sown; 
aod they are found not only to 
thrive better in wet soils, buat also 
to enable the farmer to heep more 
cattle, than turnips on dry land 
could support. They are most 
profitable, make more manure, and 
heep longer for sheep-feeding in 
the spring than most other vegeta- 
bles. 

In this, like every other month, 
due care should be paid to the con. 
stant application of manure ; lime, 
soot, malt-dust, and coal.ashes are 
now the mest proper to be used; 
their value depends ow the change 
produced by their gritty particles 
ou the more tenacious ground.— 
Farmers in general look for im. 
mense profit after manuriug ; but 
they are very frequently deceived : 
for the results depend equally on 
expense and judgment, 

If there be auy marshy situations 
ona farm, they can now be ren. 
dered usefal by planting osiers; 
these save great expense, by sup- 
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ng the necessary wick er-work. 
we said hefore, that crops which 
relieved the necessity of exposing 
the land to fallow, were of great 
importance ; there is nothing w hich 
answers this purpose better than. 
vetches. ‘Their value is estimated 
by their aver produce ;, they 
generally yielkt one, and have 
often two and half tons of hay per 
acre, 

One of the most elegant custems 
new in the agricultural art, is the 
flooding of meadows ; this practise 
is,how ever,confined to places which, 
enjoy certain natura) advantages, 
WW herve the water is convenient, it 
should never be omitted, particue. 
larly in frosty weather. ‘The water 
should be leton in the vight, and 
suflered to escape in the morning, 
following ; this being persevered in, 
let the fields be rolled. towards the 
end of the month, and then put 


up. 

Potatoes should now be planted; 
they require good ground, aud one 
acre well cultivated is better than 
eight not so. 

But of all the roots which turn 
to great advantage, the parsnip ig 
undoubted!, first; it will not suc. 
ceed in any but a dry, rich, and 
deep sandy loam ; oat five pounds 
will crop ao * This root should 
be given to the cattle chopped ; 
it makes the horses capable of 
much greater labour; it is ex. 
tremely fattening, and makes richer 
and finer butter than either turnips 
or carrots. 

Lambing should now be attended 
to; therefore the ewes. are to be 
placed in standing feld, and for 
their better security a ra 
hut should be erected for the 
Stl as they lamb, they should be 
put on rouen; this is generally 
soon out: and therefore a crop of 
reserved grass is necessary. 
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FINANCES AND COMMERCE OF GREAT BRITAIN. 


THE foliowing are extracts from 
the anoual statement laid .before 
Parliament, of the finances anid 
commerce of Great Britain, relative 
to revenue and expenditure, the 
imports aud exports of the year, 
ending Jan. 5:— 

‘The revenue of 1812, including 
the loan, amounted i0 95,7 12,695. 
"The gross receipt of the income tax, 
within the same, was 13,131,548. 

The total expenditure during that 
year, was £104,398,218. 

The public debt during the same 

tied cost the country 36.607 ,128/. 
of which 2£13,482,510, passed into 
the hands of the commissioners for 
‘the reduction of the National debt. 

The following is a comparative 
view of the imports of the country 
for three years :— 


soeceeeeecsees sGHLO..... 

The imports from India are vot 
included above. amounted 
in the year, January 5, 1812, to 
€4,106,251. 

The folowing comparative view 
of the import of corn seems to af. 
ford a satisfactory preof, that we 
are beco less dependent on fo. 
reign countries for that necessary : 


USTS. ose. . GUMEO.,.000-s00c000s 978,872 
Comparative view of the import 


of coffee, cotton, and sugar, for 
three years, 
» & . B5SV2,785 
8. 640,814 
Cotion. 


409 
- 5,033,396 
The imports of Britain from 


Fee eR eete 22 


Ireland, it appears, are regularly 
on the increase : ⸗ ‘ 


Io 1811 were......€38,280,747 
a 08 oo oe eedy 318,879 


But ifthe imports of Great Bri- 
tain fell off during the last year, it 
appears that the exports have ma. 
terially improved. The following 
isa comparative view of there ex. 
ports for three years :—~ 

181) ...daa. 5. .exports.. ASA 
AiO... ove ; 131,7 


ne none so ——— oe 

The real value of British preduce 
ani mavufactures exorted, as «s- 
timated at the Custom-house, is 
£43,657 864. 

Besides which, the amount of 
foreign merchandize exported, is 
given as follows :— ' 

1811....Jdan.5..... 210,946,284 
ABAD... .errcreceven o ooe8 38,271,937 
BBIS. . . ceoapeeeceerseres 11,906,179 


The following is a trative 
view of the pn AFB 2 ore of 
these exports: 

Goods, bg 


Cottun 
IBIL i eestor svveces 18,083,704 
DOU. . 2 d000 ce seccsscosatee 11,715,501 . 
TOS. crccrerctsvece eetee 15,972,826 


Coffee. ' 
181 ¥ crea deccnensabontenesdee ABS AT 
18) 4 4 ' 
BBIS. 10.000: vs000 “eeerere: ⸗⸗ 4,382,730 


Woollen 
* ** wees eh 5,173,719 
DBID. 6. a iscercegeees «» 4,376,497 
4815.. ene tote 5,084,001 . 


uger. 
TEU Lencsssersensereerssreel 1,471,697 
1BI2......+ 22⸗ 1,215,1 m 


BB Bosc scersesere eveeerere $570,277 
ve view of the ship. 

ping and navigation of Great Bri. 
tain and ber dependencies, for 3 
years, ending 30th Sept. :— 

1810... .wamcber of ships.. ...29,708 

TBE is seseeeernansellttits sore. 

16 1D coco .cooceeee GIMOs. +00 
which, in the last.mentioned year, 
were navigated by 165,030 seauncn. 
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Sin, 


THE conduct of public bodies 
is matter of fairinvestigation in an 
impartial print like your's, As 
such, without farther preface, I 
wish to turn your attention to the 
manner in which the streets of 
Dablin are at present lighted. If 
beg leave to premise, that it is the 
genéral state of our streets of 
which f complain.—-Some may be 
well lighted—others indifferently 
—and the remainder scarcely 


Jighted at all, Now it is the duty ° 


of the Gentlemen who compose the 
Paving Boartl to see that the whole 
are constantly kept in a proper 
state. itis not the performance 
of their duty in one district’ that 
can Jistify the neglect of it in the 
rest. : 
Dame-stréet, Westmorland-st. 
College .gteen, &c, have what some 
would call abundance of light.— 
But it is mote a glare than a Steady 
ilfamination of object. 
troduction of the patent-burners 
in the lamps never will answer the 
purpose of* street-lights. They 
may throw an uncommon beam on 


» particular spet, and render any‘ 


object arriving at that point con. 


spievously visible; but how they’ 


annoy the aching eye of the pas. 
senger!—What Savage said of Bo. 
lingbroke’s philasophy is’ strictly 
epplicable to them, " 


* They dazzle, not enlighten,” 


Nor is it for some minufes after 

a passenger has passed them that 

he recovers the managément of his 

eve. It is for the oculist to deter. 

mine the dereee of damage sus. 

tained by the orb of vision from 

this artifizin! method of pour. 

-jog a false light on it; but cer. 
toin f am that, from the sense. 

tion the passenger feels on his ap. 
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TO THE EDITOR OF THE MONTHLY ‘MUSEUM. 


The’ in. . 


- 
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jroach to these burners, they are 

Dut m calculated for their avowed 
objéct—facilitating the apprehen. 
sion of robbers. 

But it is othetwise with regard 
to our back streets. They are 
most shamefully neglected. ey 
are seldom lighted until an hour, 
or an hour an? an half after the 
principals. And so scanty is the 
portion of oi! in the lamps, that 
hours before morning-light these 
streets are left in complete dark. 
ness. Do not the inhabitants of 
these streets pay their taxes as wefl 
as those inhabited by our gent 
and more opulent tradesmen 7— 
believe they aré as rigidly enforced 
from them. And ‘have they not 
then as good a right to the attention 
of the lamp-tighter as their neigh. 
hours? But further, many of t 
back.streets contain ware-houses, 
in which property to a great amount 
is deposited. Neglect their light. 
ing, and you itwite the robber,— 
It is not two months since several 
offices were broken open and 
robbed ; and there is every reason 
to suppose these thefts were per. 
petrated In thé morning after tlie 
lamps had gone out. ’ 

One word more—the state of 
tome of our streets during the 
frost has been dreadful—what holes 


“In the path.way, occasioned by the 


thaws! ant yet the Paving Board 
fined a number of poor men fite 
shillings each, merely because the 

had used small picks to break the 
clods of ice!—Quere. To whom 
does the clearing the footway of 
the bridges belong? Of all ether 
places the bridges ought surely to 
be the first attended to. Ashes 
strewed on them every morning 
would save many a brukew leg— 
perhaps a fractared limb, Cuivis, 
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THROUGH the medion of your I 
Magazine, I beg leave to make a 
few observations. I shall Only 
draw your attentiop toys 
jects as force themselves on — 
noticé, and becoming the daty'of 
every one, are often negle by 
all. Higher affaies I shall leave to 
those who are better able to discuss 
them—they are under the imme. 
diate eye of the’ législature,’ aid 
guarded by the talents of the cons. 
a 
. What I would ——* are not 
ideal rights ot ém improve. 
pete ut Mi, that order 


2 ego 


present state ofl —— 
55 Wave ta 
— 
ther paved 
“mense ———— 
afew Ge 
“fea ry tiplished tiis gré 
heck, Yahich 
money phe gta tn. ve ow as far as 
térnals We 
peas in outward 0 Lad 
ances—but in 
certainly come —— short ft 
“that ‘great een, Pe H, ( 


of the bes 
ation, 8* 
a liberal —— 
our fore. fuer could 
scarcely have be} “yf ide have 
ry age 
aout in Sry 
else we 
mean commoh 


_posters,) that invade every on 


and every door, are almost ar. 

‘Khown in London ‘withoagh their 
ulation Is — ours, ⸗ 

ty A better trade here t or 

are we less irascible inour tempers to 

and mere liberal in our donations ? 

tf the yn is be pon nee 


isto be doubled shoul 
aa 3 
ings — 
oj. 1. 


ach sab. 


wich the Jew of sryuene 


e— ‘dllowable in. a civilized 


. Social Economy, and the, Usaha Arts. ey 


sea ip and. 


8* ah or — 1 
qd· pets presume to make your 
agazine the vehicle of ory limited 
knowledge, ‘and *by that méans 


draw a censure upon a deserving 


member of society, «hen it is 
oy fa wish to betel te ot 


henley biel mgt 

ins 2 oe —— 

formed 

— ge sin Fh —* 

count ‘as 

sm — 

that werdall 

— — 514 
ted mean the ing. ¢ 

sure , 


this, | 


have encount * shameless 
violation of de Oe 
come absolutely a 
in.a state of pregnancy, iy venture 
into the streeta, atly when 
alone, The hee onesie a 
of this — * e to 
I ledge wi Ae hay “2 i * 
im. sioved by : woman, w 
has lately come out of the 
in- Hos - 1 shall not 
your female Readers as a * 
tion of this ci 
os present 

t them on thei 


ferets are’ to be pitied j—but is 

country 
like this, to —— horrid trafirc 
of misfortunes that should bz con. 


cealed from public view, 
there afea oe ayer 
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At t I shall vot enlarge. the attention of the public te 
upon this subject} Det shall at these long-neglected and shameful 
some future period endeavour, by abuses. I am, Sir, 

“a fair statement of facts, to draw A Lover or Prorarerr. 


j — 
MONTHLY NOTICES 
OF ARTS, MANUFACTURES, AND PRACTICAL SCIENCE. 


System of Mr. The Farming Society. 
Spring Show, under the auspices 
Society, wiltake place in the last week 
of February; whea the Premiums for 
and Fat Cattle, Sheep, and Swine, will be 
competed for 


and determined ; the plorgh- 


wits, aad disyiled water, enjoying during and premiums, aad offering to associs- 
that peried st health, and exemption tions 90 formed theis advice, countesance, 
fiom those maladies which, vader the di- and such 3 portios of pecuniary 
rection of Dr. Lambe led to their adop- ance ss their fuod will admit 0’, “With- 
tion of this simpie regimen The Editor out » constant fotation of cropa, 
of the Month! azine, from conside- the vast herds of cattle — 
‘from nesta halter Bee b prin plnli wit winter 
r three thirt ut * 
yeares bat Dr. Lembe earrles bis abst. “with the meme ——— ’ 
mence still further, by abstaiting from all > 
sumulan's which excite thirst, so that we 
are wid he docs not drigk a pint of any 
liquid in a mooth, One of the disciples 
ot Dr. Lambe, Mr. Newton, of Chichester. 

pubiphed, under 
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CRITICAL CATALOGUE OF NEW BOOKS: 
_witm CHARACTERISTIC rxTRACTS. 
oO co Pye ; 
Memoirs of Geonce Fardtnitx m and to prevent the accede 
Cooks, Eig, late of the Theatre *— ‘of pot Sarl : 
Royal, .Caveni , e itho . 


n... By. Nor can 9 thout ‘ 
m.. the ry of a man, & known ob-. 
ject: of when we watch for 
those of 
bad ha 


: 


| Wittaan Dontar, 


pepe less objectiunable means 
of gratification. ' But so it is, 
the RE WEES 8* 
in the country asin town, ia Am 
rica as in Britains 
aware of his failing,” 
nt See to ~ 
yet incessantly **8 a 
terred not ev t ach of 
death ro" pm — 
from their conspicuous good q [t is satisfactory to know that 
ties. But there are not a few, the he 
uses of whose mischances in life OWaauthority, He Kept 
$o open as to excite wonder that broken indeed, and with large in- 
ever they should have boned to tervals—in which we fiad him rea. 
avoid those consequences which in- 
—— 
There is ing 
Ung a = * 
n nst 
them. It is the first 4 he 
road from vice, —* 
lancholy is it when in spite of re- 
peated—but not continued strug- 
» we see the individual gra. 
, weaker and 
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—— — ia 


excerding that, we presume, of 
Americans. in general, _. 

This — sentiments are 
expressed in the followiug , para- 
graph: 

This journal has more the air of eons 
fess.on thea any of ¢ qolee’s bther dianes: 


* wee —* — — drunken · 
3— the 
— an 9 i 


‘te idihe peme ‘onse with Cooke, 


hye ‘one Seen ay 

he ee in bed uoti —* — 
—8 

“Toes tok Me, 


* 
—* Ee bs 

—8 30 and rn owen 
Or, 


Spll;: dey <n resveet hive: 


ner sr on here plaged betore hip, 
veted, to the shame. 
dnd devi uct of pa pha naa Let the 


des tales delight io mt ln the felluw- 
preg fod at sume * Kédrney’s,* re- 
member, that with t.leuts .far superior 
th i. «Mr. coke could. aay weap ibe 
inte > 2* te 


* ton, Wak Mo: Table — corte 


henéd its 
‘amd Teak power of rée- 
** 


bh wn ote a gremt meant. unavaiing 


22 apth. Pru 
y ie service 


“A 

/ mbt, or Voth, ph epi Pek. ie 
viality (to ’ peak whiy), of oft cw the oe- 
7* of Many 22224 and 

vts being speat in the manner, 

eng the mind is dissipate, , though, 
oiiheee, nerves anstrang, and the wiole 
frantic weakened b@ it itdd, ean puta 
adic stop to the Sowing ae. is Ty, 
morrow 1 will retwy to my ot 


Serpe comes, oud ts t Say 


lesseped— 4° the u 
2— until soaw f 

Mate eveut elds-+ the | meted 1 * 
be I camnot, at this tume, Wech ppow 
the gany tastances, eben @ fatal « onclu- 


* by Tash, . — — 


pat to une, re 
is were part 


488 would think 


a Serinon against drunkenness ; 


fori ity. thee is nothin 


tnd the Fine Arts. 
sae 9 
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tage oat inner ; 
and the man 2* pant thus mora. 
liz coud also degrade himself, 

tee ad édniition * be brute 
€ 2”? of which we find in 
eae pes | a lively and striking 


r. Matthews, now yrd ‘or. some years 
a a Maier —— sp the Len- 
doa, audiénce, at A wg A time a bees 
iain and actor, Was @ meter 
is- company, C — sacebuibbarss and ined 
** ofter play aod farce, 
aoe hoving played. 


the latier 
Mou to 
¢” Sir Richy ded t the vaction 
of veteran, wos invited by han 40 
take supper in his Negara tete, and 
cet meh a — 
Tate rece'y 
the ae ak a —— 
both pleasure and. — from the 
sdcrety uf tie 0: eb.ated autor. Supper 
Pie ane a 5 Spirt slexated, the 
ab vig were forgou 
—5 gayed —8 this yooors "compa 
Whose’ tomeue, 
shaeile: by the smoubling ~ Aiea —* 
poured ‘orth those praise: which | 2* 
euyerior ee pe ug 
Was urck| bert 
wu Siting the seco Free 
had derick, io histori, welfias to — 
young Matthews 
* You are young, —— 
to, guide and a sow yous aa 
i ap an 
6 oriety—-Mre. Byrn 
whisk ey pénth, Mes. B Indie jug 
so ood, Mrs. Byro, auvther pug.” «> 
1 Nes, Muster Covke,” 
* Ja.our a wy 38 
diss} ation Is ve 
youlh—"* “Vii 
company, lide ibaa t sa ih. 
busivess and ocqeiriug that inowhdee 
55 eaq make them respectable,’ 
J ing and 
saga vie, Cho the lay al —* 
jo vppositio to les own prag: ie a 
sae Fa Matthews of tis proie.uan, im 
struction, and all ca yp me = 
hus. views, while the winekeg punen, 
a 55 Ry 
*55 ies 
mad 
jaor, tie chain of his’ i@eas 
——— a, sad be 
Lion ow the bist Jo. ig art, 
first prin: iples to a de 


* 


rary 
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prapmerpeter ¥ an Sow wih o — 
ot ooch be rel Coe Day 


he Na R ts be a 
jaa cada 


tiexabie, fea Seas egutortions 
vie le — +) as- 
agon 


avert 
wna Frog restr: ‘hie Ri. —— 
celti. — ghee add to his orm. ¢, Cooke 


begad ‘eo question him, «after each ** hors 
rigle,, we fo the 55* 


J 


bias — and’ 
* * Couke excused h m⸗eif by 
— ***2 en tee 


‘wWhukey, 
—— —J— 


‘, to be sure,” - 
——— —— — 


Fea, Sir bE the, W ot pad at 
a 
Sate 
tha: was 


eee 


wh cin te fr 


hha, 


aad 


Misttess Byri; in’ rhe tf bad 
ects 
up the fast 


Cocke's s-lema 
Us rir sy —— 
phere i Sawn from — 
aod Rte gec * 


—3 ye as bave if.” 

“ Wo'nt — rit that 
—* * pre- 
Cooke thunders with his fect, and vo- 
ciferates repeatedly, 44 Mistress Byrn?” 
At length Kontst Mrs. Byrn, who bad got 
to ‘bed, i» bopes of rest, in the chamber 

‘tut What fayou gan’ Miter Op 
t ou want, Mister Cooke?" 
— whiskey punch, Mic- 

Daa, Gr! 


need Ba You ca bave mo more, 


1 Byra.” 
der at il Mi i 


guava 
“ ainothet jog of ponsb, Mrs Dyn” 
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** Indeed, ond l will not pet ont of mg 
own bed sey more at ali, Mister Gooke,. 
aud so theres, at ey? 5 er 


** ** — 
vod stnatiied 


meut, ae «ey 
bead of Mistress 
‘i “ Do —R hat, 


Oa the 
Baet 


2 


Ni 
—— — 


ris —* * 


aplong- The 
er, byt roared w pce —* this 
* — But Mat. doped, 


he did nit 

as might be * 

place, and he 

— more than w year —E— 


* seties Of i ps Be 
or tess fac aris — 
led Cooke 
into siekneds, into — Come 
passtow obtained for him his dis. 
charge from —* ranks; from —* 
linemeut for debt 
decoys — ———— and 
management ens res his 
Here a new World opens ; ee 


it might be hoped, — if within the 


power of 
bogie a wew fife. But, the old 
retarn ; proves useless 5 


his attachment to his vice enfeebles" 
his powers; fié gradually but ra. 








— 


act Tarte 
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idiy loses his strength, and at 
ength falls a victim to intemper. 
ance. March 25th, 1812. ; 
_In these Memoirs, Cooke is said 
to have been bora in Westminster, 
April anes We beg leave to 


set Mr. lap right in thiv parti- 
cular. He was born in Dablin 
Barracks, in 1756, where his fa- 
ther who was a subaltern officer, 


was quartered at that time. He re- 


mained for more than two years in 
Treland, when his father took him 
to London, where he remained till 
1763, when he was at aschool 
fothe North of land, aud re. 
mained there til! 1771; These par. 


ticulars we had from Cooke himself, ' 


when last in this cesatry. His mind 
in early youth, was strongly bent to 
the theatre ; and not being able to 
“raise the wind,” he to obtain a 

ht of Macbeth furtively, hid him. 


f in. the thunder barrel; and 


© when the witches entered, midst 
flames of rosin, the thunder bell 
rang, the barrel received its impetus, 
and away rolled George Frederick, 
with his ponderous companions,” 
four.and-twenty pounder cannon. 
balls, bearing the commission of 
the property-man, to make a most 
tyemendous report. Cooke mas 
et apprentice to a printer at 
Newcastle, and not at Berwick, 


as erroniously stated, but in-) 


siead of beimg converted by the 
devils his companions, he con- 
trived to associate them ia the per- 
furmance of his private theatricals. 

_ This could not long continue.— 
The constables were. called in to 
act their parts. Cooke's iaden- 
tures were broken, and himself 
dismissed. Other efforts appear to 
have been made to divert his mind 
from ‘he turn it had taken: he was 
tried in the navy, and went to Hol. 
lend; to no effect. At length he 
assumed the sock and buskin ina 
strolling company. To what po. 
pularity he afterwards arrived we 


need not say, 


[Jan 


It was in one of these vacancies 
when Cooke had no 


* recollected none that he had 


he 
was met with at Liverpool by Mr. 
Cooper, a manager of American 
theatres. After a while, a bargain 
was struck ; and by good fortune, 
combined with masterly manaa. 
vres, Cooke was conveyed on board 
a vessel, which sailed that morning 
for the Transatlantic States, Whe. . 
ther it was the first time he had 
visited those states, itis not easy” 
to say ; when intoxicated he would 
relate how he had assisted in storme 
ing Bunker’s-hill ; and in other. 
feats of arms adverse to the Ames 
ricans. But who could credit the 
assertions of a madman? Oj this 
visit, however, throughout theAme. 
rican — —— had re. 

ried his powers, without stating’ 
mt his propensities * his’ *5 
was astonishing. The efects of it 
are thus describedby his friend Mr. , 
Dunlap. sal poe 

After breakfast, on the morning of Sa- 
turday, walkiog past the I wit- 
nessed ove of the scenes which took 
place \o con-equence of the atiractions of 
the great acts. A th of servants, 
porters, &c. surrounded and pressed eo. 
the door; those vearest the box- 
— —— —* maintaia the 

vant 1ce verance 
had —* aud thee bebind stardily 
pushing to gain (he same enviable situae 
tien. Atthe moment, a brawaey fellow 
elbowed his way from the crowd, and 
issued with a triumphant air, bis face 
flushed, aud bis clothes disordered, Am 
acquaintance met bin with, : 

Well, Charley! did you get one 2? 

** and to be sure I did.” 

** What box, Charley # 

“ My old box, No. 3, Dou’t 1 get it 
aitch time ?” 

** Aad were you up all aight again >” 

“ To be sure I waa, Don’t you see 
my n’ght-cap?” and Charley, with aa 
air of exultatior, ook a handkerchief from 
about his brows, saying, as he went o 
* Don’t 1 get ten dollars, you tief, 
my lo ging found we for nothing ?” 

Such was the eagerness to get seat 


thot there stardy blackguards were 
from six to ten dollars for securing a box ; 
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and to make sure of the prize, the stone 


door be in readine . 
ut a 
— at teh o’clock the pore ages 
This was Carried 0) far, that 1 have 
seen men sitting at the theatre door, eat- 
ing their. dinner, who bad taken their 
post on Sunday morwing, with a deter- 
mination of remaining there all day on 
Sunday, and ail Sunday night, to be 
ready for the opening of the door on 
Monday morning. J 
We did not know that the J 
ricans had carried their rage for 
theatrical amusements to so great 
a height. Our readers will draw 
their own inferences from the fact. 
It seems to mark astate of society, 
differing essentially from that which 
‘prevailed some years ago. What 
might have been thought of it be- 
fore the revolution, may be more 
readily conceived than described. 
ch, however, was the good for. 
tune of Cooke, 


<4 World without Souls. By J. 
_ W. Consinouan, A. M. Vicar 
of Harrow-on-the-Hill. 12mo. 
pp. 165. Harcuanp, 
THIS is « religious treatise, in 
From 63 to page 71 inclusive, 


ith a Sermon, 
lished i bonh fide, 3 


j 


to suckie the 
sify animal the i 


Not so does it fare with man. We 
detect, we smile ; we contemn, we 


is a fair sample 
"s dexterity in 


are 
The follow 
of Mr. Cunning 


Agreed; when the soul 


substitute. With the * 
succeéiis: . 
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wielding the sharp sword 
of religions Pidicule. - ‘and 
ponderous as an old Scotch clay. 
more, it appears & truly tremen. 
dous weapon; and is likely to 
prove dangerous in the hands of 
weak and unskilful combatant, 
contract is conceived to have taken 
placé bétWeen a human soul and » 


** It is stipulated on the part of the 
body » lst, That although the soul dwell im 
the body, it shall never inverfere with ie 
in aay of its enjoymeuts; for sinstance, 
in eating, dr.eking, and licentiousness, 
Or indvience.-— > 7 

2d, That the soul, as io the marrie 
ges of O. shall never shew rod ed od 
with the body.—Agresd: if the body 
at least once a year with its lips acknow. 
ledge the soul’s existence in a church, | 

** 3d That the soul shali gever perplex 
the body io pr.vate.— Agreed. * 

** 4th, That the body shall be suffered 
to s'eep if the sou! shou!d be celled wu 
to listen to'sermons,— Agreed ; if the 
dy wili keep watch should the sou! alsp 
be disposed tu sieep.—Amended, upon 
the suit of the body; if the soul may 
sleep fall as often as the body, 

* 5th, That the sou} shal: not attempt 
to warp the body into any fanatical prac- 
tices, such as prostration, kneeling, wip- 
ing away rouge, giving away mouey,— 
Not absolutely agreed; because by such 
external acts, much world'y reputation 
would accrae to both. : 

** 6th, That the soul shall not employ 
the eyes of the body in reading the Bibie, 
—Agreed ; as the signing of this contract 
anrrapeese She Se os mock as the body te 
the Bible. 


© Ith, That the soul shall take all tle 


‘burden of religious deties. upon itself, — 


Agreed; if the body willeat the bread 
at the sacrament, and kiss the book fora 


‘place under G 


* Sth, That ie eet thal! never disfi- 
gure the face of the body with a biusn. + 
shail be a iittle 
hackneyed ie the ways of O. ie 

ions the body consents 
inte garrison.” 
The Reverend Author of this 


Treatise has unha t 
the whole weight aes 


- tr ta pon a great va 
swe upon a — 
ney of foibles, follies, errors, 
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fers, moths, hornets, and ‘* fiery. 





vices; and crimes. — severel of —F——————— ably, 
the former, it is toe Jarge, too cum- 08s. * year. 
bersome, and too heavy; for the ‘fe elf,’ a0 js eve. 
Jatter, it is, in owr decided opinion, ry ge 1 spectgtor of his 
—— t. gambols, with the aukward- 

ursues butterflies, bockchal ness of his most laborious chace. 

(For the Monthly Museum.) 
2 : 
OBSERVATIONS 


1” REPLY TO STRICTURES ON WALTER SCOTT’S POETRY. 


THE great Edmond Burke in 
his freatise on the Soblime and 
Beautiful, has endeavoured to fix 
a standard for taste. How far he 
has been successful would admit of 
much contention: as applied 4 

etry, I believe the ot, i 
the majority will be found the 
truest criterion. In no instance 7 
has a poet of mediocrity outlived 
his century, or extended his in- 
Moence beyond the local doundary sn 
of o particular situation. 

I have been induced to make 
these observations from reading an 
Essay in your last Month’s Maga- 
zine, signed T. F. ou the compar. 
ative merit of Mr. Scott’s poetry. 
The writer will perceive from the 
foregoing remarks, that in the out. 
line of our ideas on the subject we 
egree ; that is, that advenfitiolis 
circumstances may create an arti. 
ficial fame, but hy the operative 
power of true taste, it is always 
limited in its extent and duration. 
Lalso think it necessary to pre. 
mise, that in comparing the merits 
of one writer with another, we 
should separate as much as possible 
the subject from the execution.— 
—— this rolé, thete are 

many who look upon Goldsmith as 
a better poet than Dryden or Pope, 


‘and who consider the bymus of 


Dr, Watts as the best lyrics in the 
language. A veryinditierent poet 


may be ny in the * of A 


‘subject, and vice ae 


i shal now spol 
ularly. to" yout Cr 
His uotation —* 
unfair, as it borders o 
trary mede of —5 6 
Johnson himself was too fond of 
ulging. ‘The writer terms hi 
the greatest critic of modern times. 
fo this, with the hesitation I 
, TL cannot entirely’ agre 
— it is well kno¥n, ‘was 
extremely prejudiced ‘in many of 
his opinions, ‘ particularly’ in ‘his 
Lives of the Pacts ;)’—~a0d in 
conversation an avowed lover of 
opposition, arbitrary and overbear. 
ing. His life of Milton is ia proof 
of the first, and his extemporané. 
ous parodies and dogmafic with 
cisms are suflicient proofs of the 
latter. When some. person: im 
Johnson's presence took the lk 
berty of admiring the spirited dine 
which is: put into the mouth of 
—— in the Play of ihe afl 
oe wex. J 
Mo role o'er freemen mot thea 
selves be frees", » 193 


Johnson thus ridiculed it— — 
* ag — fat oxen * heme 
as if there was no —* 


or beauty in the line; but the aa 
tithesis. Anivgenious writer of the 


2 “ le 




















present day, having occasion to 
speak of these kind of verses or 
parodies, says it is unnecessary to 
prove that they are not poetry, 
when in fact they are not sense.— 
Why take pains, he continues, to 
prove that an ape is not a Newton, 
when it is self-evident that he is 
not a man? 


Johnson, by nature, had bat 
little taste for poetry; he could 
perceive no beauty in the Lycidas 
of Milton, the sweetest Doric com. 
position since the Idylls of Theo. 
crates; and to Grey's animated 
yersification he had a particular 
dislike. The Elegy in the Coun. 
try Uhurch-yard, he terms, “ a 
lucky idea,” and the best ode in 
the English language next to Aleg. 
ander’s Feast, 


** Ruin seize thee ruthless king,’’ 


begins, he says, with a aseless al. 
Jiteratiou, and an affected abrupt- 
ness. 

But to retarn to Scof¢t.—Can the 
writer seriously apply a quotation 
of this kind to the powerful genius 
that has produced the “ Lay of the 
last Minstrel,”—“* Marmion,’ — 
* the Lady of the Lake,”—** Don 
Roderic,””—and “ Rokeby.” It 
ear ye — to enter re the 
merits these shall, 
therefore, content —— by ask- 
ing the writer of the Essay to 
point me out avy other modern 

m (I shall not io the present 
nce except Lord Byron) that 
could stand the test the of 
the Lake has stood, in the dramatic 
dissection it has undergone, for 
ablic exhibition, His. Don Ro- 
c aloue, if he had never written 
any else, must have este- 
bi fame asa genuine poet. 
It is one of the happiest efforts that 
made on local and iw- 
—— ———— 
'y & giow. language, 

and freedom of on, a) 


Vou. 
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most unparalleled. We now come 
to the sons: between Scott 
and Sout the writer finds it 
hard to determine, but ultimately 
gives the preference to the latter.— 
This comparison is fair—they 8 
pear to be nearly on @ level 
what is called genéus. 

If the “ Border Bard’ is un. 
fortunate in the historic epoch 
* has ore to assimilate with 

s poetry, Southey is no less so 
in the —— —— 
of his imagination. Scoft’s ge- 
neral characteristic is, energy and 
expression—.the excellence o 
Southey assumes a general tone— 
the style of Scott, like the tand- 
scape he describes, is bold, uneven 

abrupt. Southey, when he 
indulges us with simple Nature, is 
calm, dignified and luxarient.— 
With Scott we ascend the moun. 
tain.top, and the sublime cataract 
rolls beneath our feet, or the 
gloomy robber lurking in the glen 
excites our strongest feelings —* 
this Southey is every way his im 
ferior; the shading of his pletures 
is entirely outof Nature. Scott's 
characters are semi-barbariaris—_ 
but history has “ given them & 
local habitation and a name.” 

Some of the beings that Southey 
has introduced, create a confasion 
in the mind even te conceive them. 
The “ Curse of Kehema’ is, i 
believe, allowed to be his best pro- 
ductiou—the tic beaoties, un. 
counected with the fadée, are inna. 
merable, but who can sympathi 
for a moment in the action, fro 
the first canéo to the last, 


writer now mentions. 
bells Gertrude, as. belonging. | 


Scott’s school of ppetey, (' 
_canpot rntve)and sadiecty 4 
mires the “* Pleasures of — 
Of Gertrude, | believe, th ⸗ 
bat one oplulon; that it is calc 


lated to. interest every cless of 
. vader "The dafect of thy Pleg- 
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sures of Hope in my opinion is, 
that the author has not sufficiently 
generalised his ideas ; a circum. 
stance which the nature of the 
subject required ; aud his constant 
allusion to particular occurrences 
and historic events has destroyed 
the effect it is otherwise calculated 
to produce. 
Erabb’s poems have, with equal 
propriety and humour, been termed 
* work-house heroics” —a barren 
soil—which the strength of his ge- 
pius has enabled him to cultivate 
to advantage. The rigidity of his 
subject has, however, excluded 
variety, and those nobler flights of 
the imagination, which from time 
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immemorial have been associated 
with the name of poetry. 

I shall now take my leave.—In 
classing Mr. Phillips and the Wan- 
derer of Switzerland, with the 
names of Scoft, Suuthey, Camp- 
bell and Crabb, the writer surely 
could not have consulted his cooler 
judgment. Such an opinion must 
be the dictate of unwarrantabie 
prejudice on one side, or partiality 
on the other; and from the amor 
patria of Irishmen, and the honor 
of homan nature, [ am induced to 
place it to the latter account, as I 
understand both of these Geutle- 
men are Our countrymen. 


Y. Z. 


( For the Monthly Museum. ) 


LEARNED MEN! 


It is intolerable that this age of 
usefal and experimental philoso. 
phy should still be deceived in its 
opinion of a species of literati, 
termed “ learned men ;” to whom 
this title is granted exclusively, to 
the injury of those who have a 
better claim to it. 


I shall lay down two fandamen- 
tal axioms, 
Learning is the imable th 
fin the priory re a “s 


Learning is the most ridiculous thing 
in the world, : 


These contradictory p tions 
gre both equally true; thanks fo 
the confused ideas which we attach 
to words, and our silly habit of 
‘Speaking without sufficient atten- 
Gon to Our expressious, The man 
who truly deserves the title of 
“Téurned, is he who knows a num. 
Ber of usefal things, which, prd. 
perly digested by reflection, may 
strengthen his reason, and direct 
him more clearly in rform. 
adee of bis duties; which] in'a 


word, may teach him to pass his 
life with propriety and wisdom.— 
But he who, by old prescription, 
isin actual on of the title 
of man of learning, is one who 
leads bis understanding indiscrj- 
minately with the most useless 
fripperies of antiquity: he can 
give you t al of ev 
word—scarce — the — 
age but has its birth from the 
rabic, Chaldaic or Pheenician, 
aad ’tis a great condescension when 
he admits a phrase of Grecian pa- 
reatago. He corrects or 2 
just as /t may happen, an obscure 
passage, and pores night and da 
over the inscription of a medal, 
which time seems to have spared 
only to set the school.man’s wit on 
the rack. In short, he neglects 


“to learn any thing which a rational 


man thould know, that he be 
admired for the knowledge of sub. 
jects of which the generality are 
ignorant; afd which any’ man of 
common sense wonld “willingly 
forget if he had ever learned, ~“ 
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The philosopher who labours to 
restore his reason to its primitive 
urity, and to deliver senses 
rom the bondage of passions and 
prejudices, is to him an object of 
sovereign contempt. He reckons 
as lost time, those houts which a 
wise man would in enquiring 
into the mutual duties of rational 
beings, and in assigning to ¢ 
principles founded in reason, a 
the true interest of creatures en- 
dowed with imavortal souis. “With 
my man of books, this is mere non. 
sense; itis mach better ‘to know 
exactly the cut of a Roman robe, 
or a quack mantle—what was the 
shape of Orpheas’s lute and the 
‘number of its strings—hew the 
nurses of Apulia reared their chil. 
drea—whether the Iliad be a con. 
fused heap of separate cantos, or 
a connected and continued compo. 
sition—whether polfroon be de. 
rived from poltice truncatus—and 
through what course the particle E 
mast be rolled, *till, like a ‘huge 
snow-ball, it collects vowels and 
consonants enough to com the 
word stranger. This is the range 
of study he pursues in order to ac. 
quire an immortal reputation, and 
obtain « nook in the temple of 
fame, with the Scaligers, Bentleys, 
Casaubons, Daciers, and all the 
‘other literary men and women who 
have trifled away their existence 
in expounding obscurity and mea. 
suring syllables. ' 

I would wish to reason a little 
with you, Oye illustrious Deetors! 
if I could discover in your produc. 
tions the Rep gee gre of 
reason, a our understanding 
were not buried under the “ varia 
lectiones,” and the venerable ruins 
of nity: bet'as I despair of 
convity mW ovr to tell you 
a —9 “may instroct you, if 

o Wilt 


to cast on the co. 
ums of « 
accustomed to 


ola s moe >i 


gizine, those eyes your 
such ‘ponderous fo. Sve becuw pi 


lios, as would frighten: any reader 
Sess laborious than yourselves.— 
Alexander, with the exception of 
his crotchet of conquering, waited 
not good sense; he loved'the arts 
and sciences, and all who were dis. 
tinguished by their talents, smhight 
find in bis court an asylum against 
Fortune ; who; even then, was at 
war with Wit. A Virtuoso came 
one day to make before him an ex. 
hibition of a wonderful art which 
he had just discovered—he had ac. 
quired by long study and Jabori, 
ous practice, wes rare talent’ of 
casting a grain of millet through 
the eye of a bodkin®*—and he now 
came to a full display of his powers 
before the Macedonian court.—The 
monarch was struck with admira. 
tion, and the artist was counting 
his thousauds by anticipation ; 
when the king presented to him'a 
bundle of bodkins (1 am walking 
on treacherous ground ; spare me, 
ye learned !) asack of millet; 
with an exhortation to pursue bis 
studies to the perfection of so in. 
valoable an art. Such was the re. 
compense which Alexander award. 
ed to an invention, which, how. 
ever curious in itself, was of no 
utility to mankind.—I have told 

ou bere nothing bat what you all 
ne before ; but, ia reading this 


story, has it ever occurred to you 
that it was to yourselves that Ale 

ander presented the corn and bod. 
kins? atid that the very turn of 
study whieh provoked the contempt 
end railling of the witty conqueror 
is (properly speaking) exactly 


our own ?—all the difference that 
can perceive is, that it requires 
a peculiar dexterity to execute the 
plan ‘of this rj; whereas 
any block-head is just as well qua. 





saciid, — ——— non 
"twas — maker is worth 
*— if a aeedle, it must 
needle, 
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lifed as you are to read night and 
day, and to make as monstrous a 
lection of remarks and extracts 
on subjects equally usefal.—Tell 
me, iv the name of common sense, 
what advantage do we draw from 
your toilsome lucubrativas? Can 1 
find in your writings any thing 
which will improve my mind, make 
my soul more rational, or my heart 
more virtuous ?——Can a king learn 
from them the art of governing his 
people, like a pradeat and tender 
parent? Cana subject learn from 
thence a proper obedience to the 
commands of his prince? Do ye 
instruct a father how to form the 
hearts aud minds of his children, 
on whom be founds his fondest 
hopes? Finally can men acquire 
feom your labours the art of find- 
ing their happiness in themselves, 
oud to demand it fram their rea. 
son as a fund which Providence 
has entrusted to it?—Think, think, 
have ye received this precious gift 
of reason iw order to expend a short 
life in commenting on Aristotle, 
and contracting from the recesses 
of antiquity, that rust which ob- 
soures ally our better faculties. 
Take my word for it, man was 
never created to find a mysterious 
impert in the visions of poetry, or 
to rescue from embarrassment the 
periods of Horace and Pindar. It 
requires no * effort of reason 
to perceive that my censure is well 
founded: and I would exhort you 
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to emply whatever little remains of 
good sense gent studies may have 
left—in anxious endeavours to ac. 
quire a more solid and profitable 
mode of thinking and actiug. Let 
it not be ved that I hate li- 
terature. No, I only censure the 
abuse of it. would know his. 
tory, that I may reflect on the con- 
duct of men, and draw from their 
prudence or temerity, lessoas of 
salutary precaution for the direc. 
tion of my life. l stand in need 
of a general knowledge of the man. 
ners customs of the ancients, 
that I may not be at a loss every 
moment in perusing their works. 
An acquaintance with the languages 
is wecessary for nearly the same 
reason. I read their poetry, be- 
cause I admire the elegance of their 
wit, the sublimity of their seuti- 
ments, the grandeur of their ima- 
gioation, the strength of phrase, and 
harmony of cadence. |. a word 
I would wish to add some solid 
advantage to my reading, or at 
least some rationa] pleasure ;—and 
not to toil and exhaust myself over 
the obscurity of a passage, which 
when cleared up, may it offer as 
—2 — 22 of my trouble seme 
tr vulgar thought, or some 
absurd proposition toe monst::ss 
for common sense to swallow.— 
Perhaps at some future time I may 
return to this subject which is by 
no means exhausted. 
Grorrazy Down-xicrr. 


— — 
VOCAL AND INSTRUMENTAL MUSIC OF MERIT. 





* A collection of French Airs, with 
Symphonies and 
ments,” hy Mr, Cusrron; the 
words chiedly from Floriana Ro. 
mana of Kstehei. Price 15s, 
The mode and general merit of 
this work is entitled to onr favour. 
able report; the airs have been 
selected with judgment, and most 
of the accompaniments adapted to 


the simplicity of their style; 
gene of amateurs... - 
ance would have beeo , — 
the first song, (Colin se. to 
a similar accompaniment in the 
—— 
it * — ace 
Julia, requires a similar accompa. 
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niment. The work consists of ele. 
ven songs, three duets, and thirteen 
airs. ‘The first duet * Mon Cour 
avoit Beroin,” (which is a pleasing 
specimen of French music,) is un- 
accompanied, for what reason we 
cannot jadge. The whole seems 
to have been brought out rather 
hastily, as there does not appear 
a Piano Forte, or mark of expres- 
sion, in atty one of the songs or 
duets, (except the hast “ Le Te- 
mo,’’) and the airs, many of which 
are beaatiful. 

Much credit is due to Mr. Power 
for the superior way in which he 
had presented this collection to the 
a A work of this descrip. 

was shack wanted, and we ere 
find # second number 
about to * publisbed. 
— 


« A célebrated Bugle J 
Png te and 5* the 
Piano F utes by J: 6284 
Price 2s 


The vubje tte pleasing and the 
varlations Ingenious; But alla * 
four. th * 
man of DES bi should 
take Mr. Latour’ for his ‘example, 
we ry at a Toss to knaw. « 

ar. specimen of 
— my 


% rossing 
— the Left Hand. 


rg aged hey ane 


The whole fe 
Forts a —— ta 


¥ ——— En 


arranged with Fi 
fom yi 8 
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5 and G, ws cannot avoid noticing 
the consegutive Sth; we should have 
prefvrred to have heard the Sth in 
the ugacecated part of bar 5, to 
have prepared the ear for the ‘fol. ' 
lowing one; exelusive of which the 
appearance ‘s against it, ‘The se- 
cond variation is brilliant; the 3a 
and last particularly so, from the 
fiasterly contrivance of the basg. 
The seventh, alla Wolfe, “We 
consider Mr. Logier happy le o 
style of — 


The PR of Kitty of Cole. 
raine,” arranged #ithVuriations 
for the Piuno Forte, by R. 
Bowvrs. Price @s. 6d,’ 
This bezutifal Lrish air, Aptis 

has been so frequently arra * 

Various. shapes,) has * 

claim to our notice, Mr. Bonden 

has given the thema'‘iw its wative 

purity, and arrduged ‘the varia. 
tlans * an bras * masterty 
way ; the 1, 4,5,a@ articu 

so; a Jitfle Paty br th ‘alte halter, 

The thinor caatibile forms k pleas 

ing contrast, and’ is well conceived. 


© As some sad Tertle» By Miss 
’ Bennet —E 
Justly to * * fo 
pee 


try,, or in other words, w 


. @ song, it is * uecessar 


that the composer es himsel 
perfect acquainted with his au. 
thor—chooses a proper measure— 
assists the em te ords as much 
as possible, them fall 
‘on the accent — ‘the mea. 
‘sure, iz the 


scale; and | hoi 
7* Paice ar Se 
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ample, the words in page 1—“ as 
some sad Turtle’ —as souk should 
have fallen on the wnaccented part 
of the measure, the word sap be. 
ing the emphatical, must fall on 
the accented. The same impro- 
priety occurs with the words “* his 
fost love deplores” —uis, is unac- 
ceuted— ost Love accented, In 
page 4, bars 1 & 5—his lost-—and, 
AND with are still more liable to 
censure. An improper progression 
occurs in page 4, between the last 
bar and the beginning of the next 
poge. The author commences 
page 5 with a strain both pleasing 
and just, by the introduction of 
the minor 34, The harmony of 
the Sth bar, page 5, has n 
quite misconceived by the writer ; 
the chord which is intended for the 
3d inversion of the flat 7th, has 
been most uncharilably staierep 
of all its clothing, and seems to 
how! in this deplorable state of 
nudity most pitiously for neoness, 

Doubling disonances, even once, 
is never permitted, when the har. 
mony proceeds in three parts; but 
to double the disonances 3 times, in 
the same harmony, particularly in 
the highest and lowest part of the 
chord, is transgressing all the laws 
of harmony ~ composition. 

We woald recommend the addi. 
tion of the tonic and fuodamental 
Sth, and the suppression of the 
disonances altogether, except in 
the vocal part. 


— — 

“ Blewitt’s Jig,” by Mr. Cooxe. 

This celebrated jig has been ar. 
ranged by Mr. Cooke with consi. 
derable effect. The introduction fs 
majestic, and were we inclined to 
be fastidious, we might add, rather 
too much so, for what it professes 


to introdace. The last chordin i 


bar 8, page 1, would have appeared 
more regular had the fandamental 
34 been introduced. The jig is 


exceedingly lively and animating, p 
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possessing al! those admirable traits 
of originality of style, with which 
writings of this class are seldom 
overburdened, 

Mr. B. has evinced in the pre. 
sent instance (though trifling when 
compared with his other produc. 
tions) a portion of fancy, which 
does him credit; neither has Mr, 
Cooke in the arrangement been 
neglectfal of doing that justice to 
the subject, to which it is most 
certainly entitled. 

== 
“ Cossack Rondo,” by Mr. 
Biewirr. Price 2s. 

The introduction begins ia a 
pastoral style and ends in the mi- 
litary—a picturesque and weljl- 
conceived idea of the Cossack,— 
Did Mr. Blewett intend doubling 
the disonance G iu page 1, bar 
132?—Was it oversight?—Or a 
mistake of the engraver? Com. 
posers are to blame in not paying 
sufficient attention to the correc. 
tion of their works—it would pre. 
vent all ambiguity with respect to 
their intentions. — 

The style of the Rondo is of that 
light ro | airy description, which 
generally interests t class of 
performers most, whose ideas assi. 
milate to such —— We 
are sorry to find Mr, Blewitt per. 
mitting his talents to fall so low; 
we say sorry, because he conde. 
scends to exert them in the present 
instance, more for the emolument 
of the music.seller, than any gra. 
tification he can experience in writ. 
ing them, or the judicious in re- 
ceiving pleasure from their perusal. 

In our next we shall illustrate 
our observations. and ate 
more fully on this subject, Indeed 
we Conceive it our duty to do so, 
n consequence of the offence which 
a number of our 
have taken at onr refusal of re. 
viewing their works. This refusal 
roc from the best possible 
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motives, delicacy—in not wishing 
to expose faults, perhaps, which 
good sense and experience would 
eradicate—for we are determined 
to do justice to every candidate 
for musical fame, to the best of our 
abilities, without regard to persons, 
== 
“ The Wild Bugle” by Mr. 
Buxwirr. Price @s. 


This song has been introduced 
and sung by Mrs. Cooke, in the 
Opera of the Devil's Bridge, with 
considerable effect. The melody 
is pleasing, and the enlivening 
strains of the Wild Bugle well 
conceived by the composer in page 
4, bars 20 to 23, where the voice 
continues to sustain the sound G. 
We are again obliged to notice 
several typographical faults, Why 
is this permitted by the author ? 


Mr. F. 
by Mr. 

Keatiann. Price 2s. 2d. 

The try of this song does 
Mr. Kertlend very great credit, 
‘The animating aud patriotic des. 
cription of tie Irish Oak, will al. 
Ways ensure it that applause, to 
which it is so justly entitled. 
music is pleasing, and ses a 
considerable deal of fire. We 
must, however, remark, that the’ 
first 4 bars, pa is an evident 
imitation of Mr. raham’s cele. 
brated song of * When Vulcan 
forged the Bolt of Jove,” and the 
succeeding 4 bars, that of “ Old 
Towler,” by Mr. Shield. Page 
1, bars 12 and 13, the ression 
of the harmony is tionable. 
The bass and harmony should be 

va ae 
oe 4 
6 6 3. 6 

FD E B CD E 

‘Upon the whole, we are mpch 
pleased with the * 

i 


shall feel happy in seeing 
Southwell often. " 


“ The Irish Oak,” b 
Sovtuwett, the cia 
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“ My Henry is gone, by Sir J. 

Stevenson. Price 2s. 2s. 

The melody of * song is pret. 
ty, bat in point of variety, very 
deficient. ge John remains firm 
in the original key ; may, not evea 
the harmony of the dominot has 
been introduced. The monato, 
nious effect which strikes the ear 
by this mode of writing, ought 
to be carefully avoided. Light 
and shade are absolutely necessary 
to cause interest in every work, 
uo matter how trifling scever—for 
exampie, the words in @, bar 
4, “ The Fields and the Vallies are 
gaily array’d,” might have been 
very effectively contrasted by the 
relative minor, with the words in 
bar 8—“ But my Lienry is gone 
and left me forlorn”—an irregu⸗ 
lar progression occurs in page 1, 
bar 2. Let D in the treble be 
changed for F, and the progression 
will be found just, producing the 
chord of the 9th. e following 
bar is also somewhat objectionable. 


—__— 

We shall notice the following ia 
our next number: 

Buuting’s “ Irish Melodies.” 

“ Fresh and st the Breeze 
is blowing,” by Mr. Warren. 

** Miller his Men ;” music 
by Bishop. 

“ Battle of Vittoria ;” by J. B. 

ier, 

“ Prince Regent’s Grand March 
and Waltz ;” by J, Biewitt. 

** Of all the Airts the Wind can 
Blow ;” a much admired air, har- 
mon for three voices, by B. 


Reigo!. 
* The Emperor Alexander's 
Grand Waltz ;" by Bilewitt. 
“ Fifth Number of Melodies,” 
rg d. sap go air 
rains other s ” 
J. B. Lootes. ** 


a 
Tn the Press, 12 and Scetch 
Ballads, arranged forS e voices, with 
an accompaniment for the Piano Forte or 
Harp, by Joba Bilt, 
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VARIETIES, 


LITERARY AND 


Ant Library—The most important 
@vcut tv classcal Jiterature that bas occur- 
ved fur some time, is the discovery of an 
gacicut library at Glogau, Germany, In 
the course of the last year a religious so- 
ciety was dissolved in that city, and its 
collection of books and manuscripts trans- 
ferred te Bresias by order of the King of 
Prusia. Profemor Sclmeider is employed 
jocxamining ond arranging these treasures. 
It appears that the manuscripts are in 
2 five bundred ; three bundred of 
which are decretals, papal bulls, and di- 
rections for ceremonial observances of the 
rest; sixty are classical, but all Latio,— 
Amongst the latter is a manuscript of 
Cicero, which though of no very ancient 
date, (p rhaps noearlier than the twelfth 
eeutury) has evidently been transcribed 
from an original much more perfect than 
any hitherto known to be in existence. — 
Of this, only the treaties de Natura Deorum, 
bas at present been collated by Professor 
Heiddesnan, of Breslau, for the use of bis 
pupils. The readings which it exhibits 
are eXcelicat, and the lacune are all sup- 

lied. A mew edition of Cicero's works 
+ in contemplation, of which this valuable 
mantcript will be the basis, 

Minule Writing. —The Hiad of Homer, 
fn a nutshell, which Pliny says Cicero 
ouce saw, it is pretended might have been 
a fect, however to some it may appear 
sopowible. lian notices, an artist who 
wrote a cistiich in letters of gold, which 
he inclosed in the rind of a grain of corn. 

Antiquity, and modern times record 
mony such penmen, whose glory consisted 
i) writing to so swell a hand, that the 
writtog could pot be legible to the naked 
eye. One wrote @ verse of Homer on a 
grain of millet, and another more inde fa- 
ticably trifling, transcribed the whole Iliad 
rate sw confined a space, that it could be 
iaclosed in a natsheli. M mentions, 
be saw whole sentences which were not 
percepubte to the eye without a microscope; 
aod pectures and portraits, which appear. 
ed at fist to be lines and scratches thrown 
down at random 4 one of them formed the 
fece of the Douphigess, wits the most 
pleasing delicacy and correct resemblance. 
Jic read an Ltalian poem, in praise of this 
privecss, containing some thousands of ver- 
ss, written by an officer in the space of a 
foot and a half. This species of curio us 
idieness Las not been lost in oar ewn coun- 


try; aboot a century this minute 
wring ware —— casiceisy, A 


SPECULATIVE, 


drawing of the head of Charles I. is in the 
library of St. John’s College, at Oxford. 
It is wholly composed of minute writtea 
characters, which at a small distance, 
resemble the lines of engraving. The 
lines of the head, and the ruff, are said 
to contain the book of Psalms, the Creed, 
aud the Lord’s Prayer.* 

A Life of James 11, King of England, 
collected out of Memyirs written with hig 
own haud; his advice to his Soa: and 
Will, dated November 17, 1688; are 

rinting, wader the superintendance of the 
9 J.S. Clarke, L. L, D. F. RS, His- 
toriographer to the King, librarian to the 
Regent. The manuscript from which the 
first of the above works will he privied, 
extends to four thick folio volumes, and 
is thougin to have been written by Mr, 
Thomas Inpys, ove of King James’s Se- 
cretaries, about the year 1707. The 
** Advice”’ will be printed from a manu- 
script, in a thin quarto volume. They 
formed part of the private papers of the 
Pretencer, and were found by his 5* 
ter, the Duchess of Albany, in ber 
ther’s library at Florence, whence they 
were removed to Rome, by the Abbe 
Wahers, Procurator General of tne Eng- 
lish Benedictines, and were lodged in the 
Chancery, At her death, the papers hav- 
ing been bequeathed to him in will, of 
which he was executor, he conveyed them 
to his ewn howe. In 1804, in conse- 
gence of the commounivation of the above 
—* by the Pditor of the London Monthly 
Magazine, to the late Mr. Fox, that 
gevtleman moved the Prince of Wales te 
swag the collrction, when the Abhe 

aters engaged tu give up all the original 
papers of the Royal House of Stuart, in 
his possession. y were 
brought from Rome, by Mr. . 
and are now in the library at Cariton 
Howe. 

Lady Morgan, who has so oftes gratified 
the Gubid cates toa wows et Miss Owen- 
son, has in the Press a national tale, in 
oe of her Wild Irish Girl. 

Edgeworth announces a new novel, 
under the title of “ Patronage.”’ 

Miss Porter wi 


paar aa the tite ofthe ** Paser’s 


* What will our valued Correspondent, 
Geoveney Down-niont say, (see p. 226) 
oe the perusal of this )~ Eprren. 
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IRISH SHANDEANS, 


IT is with families as with em. 
pires. Their ee 
are but too often sacrificed te cou. 
venience, fashion, or intrigue.— 


The immortal author of Tristram: 


was an Irishman; so was his hero, 
He was an O’Shandy, of the county 
of Tipperary ; but, like too many 
of his countrymen, becoming .a- 
shamed of what he ought to have 
been proud) hie erased the O° from 
his nome, that he might the better 
pass for an Englishman.— Tis thus 
that the infidel wipes his baptismat 
mark from his fore-head, that he 
— through life for a philo- 


r. 

—— is a déadly want of all 
that is manly; aye, and native too, 
in the human character, (said Mr, 
O’Shaughnéssy,) and every spark 
of virtue in =f Treland myst cry 
“toe Droit wile, (giving three 

~*Dr. Drumdawdle, (giving the 
distinct taps with —F —*84 
lid of his snaff-box) cast ‘around 
him one A Ryo self-important 
ances v idiocy ever Detrays, 
om the repose ‘of folly is awak- 

— ae voice of prejudice,» 
These excrecencies onthe hody 
litic are ‘produced by,obstrac~ 
Fons in the system; in. removing 
hea - s consulted, ; The en. 


Ith 
wing te af rapture 


fi 

everllow de ai 
forward to the jubilationary day 
sdistinction—” 


Please your honor, then (voci- 


when every inv 


ferated honest Larry O’Chree, 

is not that a very odious 

tion which prevents one 

from answering another when he 

- x his own dear Country ? 
ol. 


and 
inc- 


X i og 

“ True, (said Mr. O’Shaugh. 
nessy, striking the floor with his 
cane) there are certain memorials 
of antiquity, dear to every nation 


~which boasts an origin beyond that 


of yesterdays—They cling around 
the heart—they fasten to the affec. 
tions—they are associated with ex. 
istenc y are dear to every hu. 
man recollection——they unite asin- 
separably with the man, as the O% 
to yout own name, my honest 
Larry.” sds 4s * 
Nov [ take it, (replied Larry), 
that an ‘frishman —6* Lime 
** of this as most * oe 
_** True; true inde joined Mr. 
O’Shaughness —— spring. 
of many of his yirtues.—The de. 
scendaat of a remote and noble an. 
cestry cannot easily be brought to 
commit a mean action—aor the pos.. 
sessor of so many naturally great 
qualities to commit a wicked ene.” 
. * ¥etrhave there been Irishmen 
who have committed both,” (ob. 
served Smaste r—sipplug his 
coffee). ‘eet 7 
Ves - (added O’Shaugh. 
nessy )---or | else Irishmen must 
cease to be human beings.—It is 
not that we, for a moment, suppose 
the mental or construce 
tion of ao Irishman differem from 
the rest of his species: Ardeut in 
his virtues, he is glaring in his fole 
lies—-and the same quality will 
naturally render him desperate aud 
determiued when plunged in vice. 
But from the prince to the peasant 
among us—from the most wise end 
enlightened down to the most. ig- 
norant and hothered—there exists 
the strong corrective of uonen. 


Gg 





Aiscelianeg. 


—These half-reasoning animals, 
*ycleped philosophers, may denomi. 
nate it pride—petit maitres term 


it impudence—the mad loyalist catt 


it disaffection ticians deem 
it nationality—the coward pro- 
nounce it bullying —and those who 
know nothing about it swear it to 
be botheration.—Stiil it operates 


{Jan. ° 


a constitational bias to the right, 
which makes Pat.’s actions often 
glorious’.—sometimes good-—and 
‘ever con’‘emptible.—An Irishman 
may be dreaded by some—he may 
be avoided by others—bat he is 
seldom to be despised by any 


man.” % 
J, Be 


—— 
( For the Monthly Museum.) 
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Maxm on Time. 
Rédeeming the Time.—Pavr. 


TIMP. is like a creditor, who al. 
Jows au ample spice to make up 
accounts, but is inexorable at bast, 

Time is like a verb, that can 
dnly be used ib the present teyse. 

Time well employed gives that 
health and vigour to the soul, which 
rést and retirement afford’ to the 


bod 
Time fever sits leavily on us, 
but when it is badly employed, 
Time is & grateful friend, use it 
well, arid it never fails to make a 
suitable requitil. 


Iwwoce et [uviety.—M. De La 
Hire, a French General in the 
reign of Chartés VIE. before a bat. 
tle, prayed to God, that God would 
give him the victory, ay he Would 
bie the vietory to fod, if be were 

La Hire. ; 


. Camden gives us an some oes 
acribed on the tomb of rtin 
Eltingbrod, which surpasses the 
above in absurdity ; 
“ Here lig I, Martin Piti 
* Have merey on my sonal, 
* As lL would 
** Aad thou wert 


Gea, 

Wk wete God, 

artin Eltingbrad,” 
Tlerbelot, in his treatise of orjen. 

tal liferasare, notices the prayer 

ofa Turkish Captain, which ends He 


thus: * 0 Almighty God, I thy 
servant do never forget thee, so de 
thou please sometimes to remember 
me ” ; 


Anrcnére or Peres THE ec 
Can oF Russia. - * 
being one day invited by one o 
his nobles at bis country seat, to 
goiput Out a 28 “ You hunt 

al please,” replied. the 

* wt bat s King ovght never, 
alee " himself” thet amusement, 
as long as he, has one factions F 


jeet —R the kin — or * 


powerfal énemy without it.” 


Pee 


Sacred tothe memory of 
Jacksow", comedian, who was 
engaged Dec. 21st, 1741, to me 
comic cast of The 
gtéat Theatre * 
many of hich bos was se 
by ature to excel.’ 
heing ended, his benefit * 

charges all paid, and’ his accounté 


* This performer | 
3* ee 
engaged hy Mr. Colman, at the 
Hey-marhket 





N17, company 
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closed, he made his exit in the tra. al! —X of parts bet. 
edy of 5** the i7th of tered, and —X X 
arch, 1798, in full assurance of able b boy B who paid the great 
being no more caljed to rehearsal ; sack, deb —* he “ht 
where he hopes to find his forfetts —E2 7 J.B. 


— O08 G © — 


(For the Monthly Museum.) 
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4 CURIOUS BILL OF FARE IN THE YEAR ISOL —TemP. ELIS, 
Wiliam Muigay, Esq. Mayor  Maister Mayor on Norwych; and 
of the city of Norwich, his ex- jt please. your worship, you bave 
nces for a dinner, at which he feasted ub likea king; od. bless 
—*8* ed ag Lave of Norfutk, Ke. the Queen’s grace, We have 
the Lords, Knights, aad Greta of plentifully, and now phew c 
the county. « ¢@ speak. plaig ay 
Bight sto.e of beef, st fourteen teak you, Maister ayor, and go 
———— do wesll. Answer, boys, answer; 
yan your beer is pleasant and potent, 
and will soop catch us by the Cae 
ut, gy ty our mange ; and so 
ates for the neen’s Majesty?s 
grace, [poe F bonny Fag cot 
ames ** ra ufey Hele 


- 


——— 


*ew*®u eo? 
ese @eee 


ter Mayor, and 
Mayoress! It is poy 
there he is, God sa 
ie jolly —— —8* a at 
round county, Mo 
nny —NA ‘their purse, 4 Pay 

¢h heaven their ‘bodies, to kes 
out Spasish dons, with their fag. 
gots to burn otr whiskers, —Shove 
— row sgl twirl your cap-cases, 


—X ayor, —— * 


their wovsk 


= 
oo 
= 
= 
7 
— 
— 
— 
⸗ 
- 
7 
7 
7 
— 


One quarter of wood, 
Divimess, mace, cinnamon, and 


— 

The follow * were fone 
Sr tee sok wor 
meaning was discovered; es 
P’RS‘V’R’ Y P-RFOT “> 
VR KP THY PROPTS TN 

By the vawell E tp the 
woe weasey it sell fee. om 


_Persanane yo perfect men ° * 
or Kepp these precepts ten, 
Simon Symeatuy. 


eereg 
Pet ee aD ee Boe eee eo — 


: 


— 


, &e 
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(FOR THE MONTHLY MUSEUM.) 
= 
THE LATE SIR JOHN MOORE. 


4 FRAGMENT. 


His life was gentle ; 


and the elemeats 


So mix'd in him, that natare might stand up . 
And say to all the world, This was a Man /—SnARESPeEsR. 


eee eeeeee 
oeev eee eevee 
=» * © & * When, as a boy, 
I read the glorious deeds of heroes 
in other times, how would my 
heart beat with rapture when I 
found talent crown’d with success ; 
and how often have I shed a tear 
when I learnt that some bright ge- 
nius had fall’n a sacrifice to the 
folly and misconduct of others.— 
Such tears, sons of Caledonia, will 


your children’s children shed, vhen 
an impartial writer shall lay before 
their eyes the merits of one of your 


regretted sons of honour and re. 
nown; and low are laid the heads 
ef those who ‘ed him to the toils, 


in which he fell nobly striving to 
disengage himself; and men, un- 
biassed by party, shall speak the 
plain and simple truth, Asa man, 
he was the ornament of the soci- 
ety in which he mix’d—as a soldier, 
he was an honor to the profession; 
never was an eye more keen to 
discern merit or punish negligence; 
and the meanest under his con- 
mand had only to deserve, to en- 
sure his protection and regard.— 
But he is no more—as his life was 
honourable, so was hiadeath glori- 
ous.—In a distant land he lies, yet 
ere I die, J hope to shed a tear 
upon -the marble that covers hig 
remains. - - Ropgrysa 


(For the Monthly Museum.) 


OF PRIVATE REVENGE AND PUBLIC JUSTICE. 


REVENGE is that base passion 
ef the mind delights in repay- 
ing injury for injury, and is ever 
found where the weakest head and 
* ¥ottenest heart reside. That breast 

where it inhabits, like a furious 
hurricane, suffers one continual 
tempest, which often rages to that 
excessive height, as to destroy its 
owner's fabric. To receive an in. 
jury end not to revenge it, is by 
“some, who do mot thétoughly con- 
sider it, accounted pusillanimous : 
but if te an injury be es. 
legmed ve action, bow mach 
‘ 


Te wer 


+ 


braver is it to forgive it? Trae. 
fortitude consists ina generosi 
ef soul, that pities the natural fail. 
ings and weaknesses of our fellow. 
creatures, and, like heaven, spares 
and forgives them. What a degree 
of happiness even this world would 
afford if that one base re- 
an ee banished from the hue 
man breast; paradise would at 
present be in part resto and 
man be made almost an 1; io. 
stead of that tormen of 
the —— Sweet. 
” charm ‘ol 

ot ws evista opal to 
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rest, and. create a heaven. with- 
in him; not serene calm, after 
a long raging tempest, is (0 the 
desponding mariner half so rejoic- 
ing; not gay, smiling health, toe 
y long harassed by some cruel 
disease, is half se delightful, as the 
sweet peace that happy mind. en- 
joys, from whence that harpy, that 
devoured all his ease, is chased 
away by reason’s light and balmy 
ove, 
, Lay 7 or pa weg | inj 
‘or injury, be in private life so 
—8* a ae —* hurtfal to 
human society, yet it loses its na. 
-ture and its name, when our coun- 
try is injured and abused, Revenge 
then becomes one of the cardinal 
virtues, and js called Justice, which 
is to every nation the sure founda, 
tion of its true ha Justice 
is the band of human society, the 
chief guard and security of every 
man’s life and property ; the sacred 
law or Magna Charta of maukind. 
‘Justice is the maintaining or pre- 
‘serving perfect order, which is the 
chain, of right reason, the grand 
eement of the whole creation, the 
beauteous cause of the b) sful har- 
mony of the universe, If Justice 
therefore in any kingdom or nation, 
be either perverted or obstructed, 
disorder must naturally be intro- 
‘duced; the greater the perversion 
or obstruction, the greater the cha- 
@s or confusion of its affairs. Jus- 
“tice, like the clear shining stream 
_ that enriches the verdant ground 
‘thro’ which it gently flows, protects 
aud nourishes that happy land where 
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she resides; but if she he pervert. 
ed or obstructed, then, like a grea’ 
river, obstructed in its course 

overflowing its banks, drowns and, 
destroys the fruits of those lands 
she was intended to cherish aad 
promote. No nation can expect 
to be happy, except juitice be 
impartially executed to all orders 
and degrees of her people; henee 
the absolute necessity of calling 
her ministers to a just accoyntg 
for if the fountain-head be fou 

how should its streams be pure 

if the ministry of any vation be 
corrupt and evil, they will of 
course, like commen thieves, who, 
to strengthen and secure themselves, 
distribute some share of the spoiig 
to all the gang, endeavour to make 
a]! the people so, by diffusing theig 
spirit of corruption and —* 

ro’ the nation; and as we see 

too common in private life, when 
one man has injured another, ia» 
stead of repenting, he repeats his 
blows, with intention to reader the 
injured incapable of retarning the 
injury; so a ministry, who bos 
loug plundered and abused a state, 


will to secure themselves, endea. 


vour to putit out of the people's 
power to call them to am account, 
by introducing arbitrary and des. 
potic power. As the enamouted 
youth pants for his absent fair, ap 
the fettered prisoner longs to throw 
off his galll chains, and as the 
arched, sun-burnt ground, gapes 
or the kind, refreshing shower, se 
an injured nation, that is devied, 
thirsts after justice. F. 
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rux EFFECT 


WHICH CLIMATES HAVE UPON MEN, 


cen "AND OTHER ANIMALS. 
» THE climate of Italy has, for ters of which the ancients com- 


_ peveral 
~ what it 
Qeut 


been different from plained, are felt there no longer ; 
was te:the:times of the ap- their riversare now no where seeu 
Romans. Those sharp wia- frozen over, as in the times of Me. 





race, the fens of Ostia and Otran. 
to being dried up: and the appear. 
ance of volcanoes and mines of ar. 
genic serve to evince, that the coan. 
try now is warmerthan it was about 
two thousand years ago. Need we 
thea be at such a juss to account 
for the different manners of the 
ancient Romans and modern Ita. 
finns? a warm country ever pro. 
ducing an effeminacy of mauners 

ainong the inbabitants. 
Bu: if italy be grown more warm 
than it was some agesago, we shall 
d ather countries more cold.— 
celaud, and the northern parts of 
Siberia were temperate errough for. 
mc<sly to prodace large trees in great 
abundance ; as they ate found to 
this day, if the inhabitants dig be. 
heath the surface of the earth: at 
they are herdly capable of 


roducing the moss stunted shrabs. tors 

‘rom hence we see the reason wh 
the ancient Scythians were so mu 
superior to the modern 2 


Tartars. The Scythians, tho 
they lived in the same country, pro- 
bably enjoyed a milder climate, 
and were therefore brave, well- 
#haped, and enterprising : the mo- 
dera Siberians, on the contrary, 
are dwarfish, cowardly, and inso. 
fent to the tact degree: extreme 
cold producing the same inconve- 
@iencies With extremity of heat. 

But countries themselves have 
wot voffered such alteratious as the 
@habitants, who are transplanted 
from one Climate to another. The 
Terks, who are the true descen. 
dants of the Scythinns, properly so 
galled, within these two centaries 
have not only begun to divest them. 
selves of their ferocity, but have al. 
ao departed from their original ya. 
Jour. They themselves scruple not 
to acknowledge this great difference 
between them antl their ancestors ; 
so that evon asecond time Greege 
has onerrvatad uy conquerors. 
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The Dutch colonists at Batav 
seem to have quite po that par. 
simonious diet, and ! of 
manners, for which they have 
remarkable ia the other hemisphere, 

ing alithe luxurious manners 

of the Asiatics. Aftertwo or three 

enerations at fatthest, the bloufl 

a its primitive qualities, and 
those of the climate manifest them. 
selves in men, animals, and plants, 

The Galatians, a colony of the 
hardy Gauts, lost all their original 
fierceness from a residence in ¢ 
indalgent climates of Lesser Asi 
The consul M seeing 
soldiers terrified at the name | 


‘eved by the Juxuriancy 
country, no ov bore any re- 
semblance to their intrepid auces. 


Even the inhabitants of some of 
our own British colonies are sa 
to suffer a change of character, 
consequent on this diversity of c 
mate, aud frem being pensive, mo. 
dest, and 1, vindi¢. 
tive, hasty, and profuse. 
The effect climates on the 
mind is by no means so striking 
their — alterations an tl 
betty. e descendants of two 
funders, who, with their wiv 
were brought into Denmark by the 
kiog’s order, meliorate in their 
tare and beauty in e genet 
tion; so that there are pow so: 
of their posterity, wha, withopt 
mixing with the 8, are howee 
ver tolerably handsome. . 
Phe blackness which we find ix 
the inhabit between the tropics 
and elsewhereds merely the e 


of climate, T Arabi whe 
tuarglled —8X wative Coun. 
try, and planted themselves on the 
western coast ef Alsica about 
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with the imhabitants, almost as 
black as the aborigines of the coan- 
try. it may.perhaps be asked, why 
the natives of America, who live tn 
the same latitude, are not also 
black? but this doubt is,obviated 
by the first paragraph, which plain- 
proves, that countries lying un. 
er the same latitude, may enjoy 
avery diflerent climate; since there 
is shewn @ co + whose climate 
8 different from that which it was 
merly known to have, 

_ Let us.thepm be contented ie ac. 
counting for the variety of the bu. 
man species, to attribute it to the 
diversity of climate alone, It is this 
which may truly be said to plate 
the distinction between the tall 
German and the inhabitant of 
Greeniand but four feet high. It 
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is climate alotie which tinctures 
the megreés skin; that makes tle 
ltalinas effeminate, and the Britos 
brare. 
kwen other animals change their 
sature as well a men. On tlie 
coast of Guinea, where dogs aré 
carried ia considerabie num bers, as 
eon Nee — 
spaniel 
hound, the lap.dog antl the anastiag 
after a few descents, lose 
distinction, and become an 
with pricked-ears, anda rough skin, 
somewhat resembling a — Lea 
us wisely respect those dispensa, 
tions of nature, which thus. 
the inhatitadt to the soil, and 
makes the rudest climates alost 
ere ne hee oe it 


) — 
FASHIONS FOR JANUARY. 


Frem La Belle Assembie. 


GENERAL OBSERVATIONS. 

- The weather has been so ex. 
tremely severe, that our fair pedes- 
Gens tave made tittle change in 
their habiliments, The Divonnc 
mantle and hat, is the only elegant 
novelty we have noticed; the ma. 
terials of which this mantle is com- 

reuder its military appelia- 


—— & Fined ith 


ermine, which is tarned over to 
form a trinvming ; its form is that 
of a large luose mantle, which de. 
seends nearly to the heels, with a 
high collar. A scarlet cloth spen. 
ser, to which the mautle js fastened 
behiad,-is trimmed at the collar 
and cufig with ermine, and orta- 
mented in frowt a-la-waszar with 
scarlet buttons and twist. The hat, 
a gipsy, of scarlet cloth, ties down 
and is ornamented with a beautifal 
plume of scarlet feathers. It is 


— ——— 


from tow ely ——— 

very expensive 

cei the want _— 

it's worn by the | ton, * 
In the — ther io 

rather —* fety ; = are 

gene trimmed with swans. 

path, erthine and also chenille, 

which tust is very much worn, as is 

alsoembroidery, We observed, a 


few days face, a drab cloth, em. 
Dbroidered in different shades of 


green ia oak leaves in a large fancy 
wreath roend the —* pred 
front, and the collar and culls; & 
swansiown was worn with 
it, and ore brant nt teh 
op hat with a plume ree differ, 
ent shades of green feathers, which 
had altogether avery elegant ef. 


Velvet mantles and mantilias age 
very fashionable ; they are worn of 
various shapes and colours, but the 
two which are highest in estima. 
tion are the Princess Chariotte’s 





mantie, and the “York ‘mantilla. 
The first is made in blue velvet, 
lined with white sarsnet: it isa 
short round mantle cut round in 
scollops, and trimmed with a very 
rich white silk fringe; the collar 
is high and «puckered, and: is 
tied at the throat by a white satin 
sibband; the cape is small and 
round ; a velvet front in the shape 
wf a stomacher is partially seen as 
the mantle goes off in a little slope 
in front. 
Morning dresses are now made 
principally im) cloth ;: but Irish 
poplin, bembazeens and staffs, 
(though the latter are not so ge. 
meral) are reckoned fashionable. 
. In dinner dresses, sarsnets, sa- 
tins, velvets, andin some instances 
eloth are worn; velvet is highest 
in estimation; it is also most 


fashionable for evening parties.” 


Our youthfal Belles, whase slight 
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notice, that white sarshet frocks, 
richly trimmed with lace, are very 
much worn in fall dress, and we 
think very appropriate. 


From Ackermann's Repository. ' 
Promenave Cosrume.—A plaig 
eambrick robe, with long gathered 
sleeve and high arched collar, trim- 
med with net lace or muslin. A 
Spanish lapelled coat of fine orange 
erino cloth ;‘ full epaulette orna. 
ments on the shoulders ; ‘the whole 
lived throughout with white sars. 
net, and trimmed with a raised 
border of white velvet or swans. 
down. A small provincial bonnet 
of the same material’ ‘as ‘the coat, 
ornamented with a: fall curled oss 
trich feather, White ed er. 
mine‘or Chinchii: muff. Gloves, 
rey or light blue kid. Half-boots 
f 6¥ange-coloured jean, or vel- 
vet: i "4 


and graceful figares render a girlishio=—Monwine Dress.—A round robe 


atyle of dress most calculated to 
Misplay their charms to advantage, 
must always look ,wall,ia frocks 
‘without trains; but so¢he matronly 
Bele ho is inclined to em bon 
point, they must be decidedly un. 
becoming, The waists and sleeres 
of dresses, are.made very short, 
aad the hosoms.and shoulders dis- 
played as wach eas ever. Light 
_eglours are universal; fawn, eme. 
rald green, blue, drab, lavender, 
and orange, are highest iv estima- 
elion; but scarlet, ruby, perple, 
and brown, are also fashionable, 
particularly the. first. ‘ 

» For fault dress—velvet, hite sn. 
tin, and white satsnet, are uni- 
versal—the last, lightly embroi- 
dered in silver, is.partioularly bigh 
in estimation, and has a very ele. 


gaut effect. We must, however, 


of plainjaconet muslin, with spencer 
bodice, and rounded falling collar, 
edged with lace or needle work ; 
the same ornamenting the bottom 
ofthe dress. A loose robe pelisse 
of Indian muslin, thrown quite 
open in front, trimmed entirely 
wound with a full gathered border 
of muslin or laces; the back con. 
fined at the bottom with a lemon 
eoloured ribband, brought rou 
the waist, and tied in bows 
ends in front. The Flushing mob 
cap, composed entirely of 
ornamented with lemon colou 
sibband, which also confines jit 
wacer the chin, A small rosary 
and cross of amber, twisted round 
the wrist, and a broach of .the 
2 —— the dress at the 
throat, Slippers and gl 
lemon coloured kid, aes 5 


8 
ite. 


6 wld 
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Originat Poetry. 


QUESTION AND REPLY, 


Pray what is Love?— 
' — lis a passion 
Often follows wealih and fashion ; 
But the love l would expiam, 
Tis a transport of the brain ; 
A sweet, a painfu: pleasing smort, 
That pierces through the mmost heart ; 
A sorrow, that we wish to seep 5 
A pieasure, that disturbs our sicep ; 
A mopivg, melancholy kaave, 
Yet makes a very coward brave ; 
Pats hooor in 4he villain s bieast, 
And almost ope’s the midser’s chest 
The portion of the brave and beld, 
Which never con be bought or sold ; 
It breaks the shackles that would bind, 
And soften. all the human mind ; 
No bonds oz fetters will it bear, 
But such as makes it wear, 
It is the monarch of the earth, 
From whom all Nature has its birth ; 
It is ——, aud shall | tell you true, 
The very thing I feel for you. J, H. 


— 
NEGRO SONG. 


A frown will spoil the fairest face, 
Illum’d by beauty’s ray ; 

ln darkest features you may trace 
A mind that’s always gay; 

Thro’ glossy cheek’s and jetty skin, 
His avble soul I view ; 

The gén’rous spark, that shines within, 
Adorns the darkest hue, 


The eye where le pity reigns, 
The wrete to beguite ; 
Will hold the heart in pleasivg chains, 
More strong than beauty’s suile; 
For youth and beauty fade away, 
And lose their roseate bloom ; 
The gen’rous mind will ne’er decay, 
It blossoms round the tomb. J, H. 
. =a 
A TEAR, 
Litt'e glitt’ring spark am I, 
The child of sensibility ; 
| overcome the bald and brave, 
Yet mek upon av infant's grave: 
Sometimes, too, the child of mirth, 
From extacy receive my birth ; 
Surrounde by a group of smiles, 
Expressive of a thousand wiles : 
Yet tho’ 1 sparkje in the sun, 
The house of woe I never sham 
Vol. I, 


4. &. 
YI 


TUE ITINERANT. 


“ Might I entreat you, sometimes to re 
member her who accompanies you in 
thought.’’ ‘ : 

Yes! whereso’er I bend my weary way, 
In fancy’d sweetness, thou shalt jour- 


ney too; 
Thy imag'd smiles will cheer my steps by 


a 
and canks eid morn the cares I must 
renew, 


Should barb'rous nan assault me as T go, 
Or would the wanton lure me to remain, 
Thy anxious prayers will shield we from 
the foe s— 
One thought of thee will break Calypso’s 
chain. 


Where e’er at night these longing eyes may 
clone, 
To thy fond arms this kindred soul shall 


flee. 
In dreams of bliss forget contending woes, 
Or pencil scenes of happiness for thee. 


But in despite of all thy cares and mine, 
Should sad fatality my seps arrest, 
To bleak all thy hopes consign, 
And lay wand'rer low with griefs 
opprest. ‘ 


Oh! ne'er may Love, nor Friendship’s 
socred glow, 
To tliee again the source of sorrow be! 
Oh! vever, never may that rose-bud blow, 
Which hides the dark insidious thorn 
for thee. U. B. 


— 
SONG, 
In imitation of Thomas Moore, Esq. 
Belinda, when time from thy features shall 


steal, 
The beautiful lustre they wear ; 
Thy mind shall its trensures of sweetness 


reveni, 
And I shall account thee more fair, 


A love thee not now, because benuty is 
thine 
And syrametry yet animpair’d ; 
There's a something innate, which { long 
to call mine, 
An assemblage of graces declar’d, 
h . 
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Our souls were allied ec’er affection took 
place, >. 
By touch sympathetic, refin'd 5 
bat ple ectatic each scene to retrace, 
How each round the other entwin'd ! 
‘When the strings of a harp are to unison 
tun’d 


, 
Strike one, and they vibrate together ; 
So thy soul affected bids mine feel the 


wound, 
Aod thrill with emotion for ever. 


In sickness I'll nurse thee, thy pillow my 
breast, 


If tenderness aucht can assuage, 
Thou shalt grow to my bosom, be ever 


carest, 
And each fond endearment engage. 
To render thee happy, my life shall be 
giv’n 


or happiness then must be urine ; 
love undivided, shall be all my heav'n, 
a\nd heaven itself shall be thine. 
Jno. x. 
== 
The characters of Curren and Moore ar* 


beautifully pourtrayed by Charles Phit 
lips in the following lincs. 
CURREN. 

But who is here with olive crown’d, 
With echo listening as 
And all the passions 
Ketatic mirta and stern despair 
Owning alike theie master there ? 
Whose is the wonder-working wand, 
That conjares up the shadowy band, 
Bids sorrow shame and raptare start 
From the recesses of the heart ; 
Calls the quick tear to joy's bive eye, 
Alternate wakes the smile and sigh, 
And reigns with sweet and proud eontro!, 
Unrivalied sovereign of the soul ? 
Crenan! sow I know thee well— 
f know thee by thy potent spell , 
But hence, without applause, from me, 
I inust not worship witchery, 


MOORE. 
See, see who comes with carclers measure, 
Lookiug bliss and breathing pleasure ; 
Led along by Reauty’s choir, 
With beart of feather, tongue of fire, 
A Cupid carrying bis lyre; 
"Tis He—the Bard of voice divine, 
Sweet Melodist of love and wine; 
He on whom Mowks and minions rail, 
The Muse's } ttle Nightinga’e ; 
Yes, Eria! "tis thy patriot son, 
Thy simple, sweet Anacreon ! 


Original Poetry, &c. 


{Jan. 


ANSWER 
To the Song “* Nanny wilt thou gang with 
me.” 


O Jammy canst thou doubt my love, 
Who etill to thee has been so true ; 


mo * 

y constant heart loves none but you. 
Think ’st thou that tows has charms for me, 
Should Jammy leave his love behind ; 

No, rather let me with thee 
When thou art of the kind. 


And showld disease my lover feel, 
Or suffer wrong from others wiles ; 
Then shall the hand of Nanny heal, 


Revives beneath the gentle wind, 
So shall she health to Jammy bring, 
And thou be kindest of the kind, 


Bat should the fates refuse to save, 
And snatch my love from life and mes 
Then with my tears I’! damp thy grave 
ee may spring to mourn for 
t 


Oft would I sit, though keen the blast, 
Upes the tomb, which still I'll find, 
And think on times that long has 
When thou wert kindest of the kind. 


—— J.C. D. 
ANACREONTIC, 

Fill the Goblet, fill it high, 

Let me check the rising sigh; 

Nymph attend me, brivg me wine, 

Let me taste those lips of thine ; 

Feel my palse how slow it beats, 

Quicker now it palpitates ; 

Nearer come, thou Queen of Love, 

Seat from Beauty’s court above, 

Give me kisses balmy sweet, 

Let our lips in union meet ; 

Soft! with bliss I die away, 

Stay enchantress, longer stay 5 

Let me gaze upon your eyes, 

Blue as the ctherial skies, 

Now I dwell upon your smile 

Rich in every artful wile, 

Now 1 count your dimples o'er ; 

The Cyprian Queen could not have morg, 

Then thy fair tuxurient tresses, 

(W ben you bless me with caresses, ) 

In them let my finger’s glide 

Pinyful as the 5 Iver tider 

Whch flows thro’ Tempe’s fruitful groves, 

F.il'd with flow’rs and smiliag loves: 

Bat thy neck of snowy hue, 

And thy lips that's dipp’d in dew, 

Let me wipe that dew away, 

Stay enchantress, longer stay ! 

Stay, ob! stay "till Hesper’s light, 

Shall guide pur way to uew delight, 
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For night shews favour unt» love, 

And the cold breeze will lightly move, 
* Midst lucid intervals to leave, 

The giowing bosom of thy slave:— 
Thea go not fair, thy lover burns, 

For racy wine and thee by tarns. 


Juvenys. 


BEAUTY. 


To Mary. 


I saw withio the lovely dale, 

White as the mountaia snow, 
Lifting a riculy scented veil, 

A modest lily blow, . 
Chaste as the day-beams early light, 
It seem’'d retiring from the sight ; 

And basiful huug its head : 
Not yet rongh winter's rage was 
O'er the loue dale hoarse rush’d the blast; 

Chill evening found it dead, 

Snapp’d from the stem in lucklets hour, 
The old rain drenched the fragile flow'r, 

Aad soil’d its shining veil ; 

Trampled and torn its sweetness fies 5 
Ne on the earth it lies, 
scatters in the gale. 


Empress of flowers, 1 saw the rose, 
Its fragrant bosom wide disclose, 
8 with dews of night ; 
Proudly it rear’d its glowing head, 
Lavish its balmy odours shed, 
And seeaed to cout the sight; 
The ardent san, with burning ray, 
Sooa drank the y dews away, 
With’ ring and faint beoeath his pow’r, , 


Pare as the lily's s 
Or rose at IT aes 


Poetry, Original and Selected. 


THE INVITATION. 
To ——— — 
“ At what hour shail I coms?” 
Come at that hour when all the west, 


Appears in drest : 
the slant san's decling ray, 


song, 
ripping oar, as on be gtides, 
The endalatiag wave divides, 

Making sweet music to his strain. 
Come at that tender, tranquil hour 
When fold the leaves of murky flow'rs 
When gently silent, soft repose, 
Sinks on the besem of the ruse, 


And wakes the glow- worm where it 
Hid from the Heung 276 of , —* 

its pale beam cross the grove to fling, 
Or if thou lov'st this hour, 
Come to my rock bew’r, 
And with me watch the clear moon's ray, 
Along yoo ruin’d turret stray, 

Aad from its ivy'd Joop-holes 


contemplative moody 
' sparkling 


—— 

WARADIN, 
’Mid moantainoas clouds from the bounds 
fall u 3 
R—— 
And the silver beams kiss’d the 

below ; 
While the Autumn wiod play’d thro’ the 

STeav'd trees, 

And d the light leaflets abroad on 
the breeze. [shone, 
Waradin beheld the soft moonbeams tha: 
Aad sparring bis courser, he hurried him oo, 
"Till the tents of his foes at a distance he 


view" *— 
While the An eS ond 
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To his heroes quick turning, ‘* Here rest 
we,” he cried, (decide ; 

* This night must the fate of our country 

In the pride of his peta Al.a- 
tha seigns, t plains. 

But ere worn must his life-blood empurple 

When yon full-circled moon which shines 
brixht in the sky, 

As acrescent appear'd, and scarce beam’d 


to eye: " 
With his ravaging host he my conntry laid 

waste, [de fac’d 5 
And the bloom-cover’d vales of Hungaria 
My father he slew in the strength of his 

might, [ night, 
And clos’d his dim eyes in the darkness of 
Louisa, my lover, he tore fram my arms, 
And revels perhaps even now in her charms! 
Oh! ye Pow'rs of Vengeance light down 


bee Nang "neath the gloom of a 
wood, 
All clad in their armour his warriors stood; 
For the battle impatient they view'd the 
wide field, 
And the flash of their eyes indignative re. 
veal'd, (night, 
The levet biast rang thro’ the stillues of 
And the weed echoes aaswer’d the tones 
in affright. {on high, 
‘The banners onforl’d their proud bosoms 
Aud wnav'd in the breezes that fluttered by; 
‘The war-horses playing in carvets before, 
Bent their strong necks, as proud of the 
burdens they bore. 


The levet blast Allatha heard as be sate 
Review ing the records of fate, 
On Ambition’s was bruoding his 

soul, 
Wild by turns with its impulse, and pas- 
non's controul ; 
For Louisnhe burn'd, aad his love-sab- 
dued heart [ impart. 
Had endeavour’d by mildness its vows to 
Hier dark eyes indignantly flash'd at his 


yrs 
Fven Matha felt at his eaptive’s despair. 
Y ct Louie was gentle, her bosom was love, 
Which the acgents of pity of fondness 
could move ; 
To Waradin, the long-plighted love of her 
youth, [and truth ; 
She had breath’d the pure vow of aff ction 
And, how often she'd mourn'd ’acath the 
acacia’s shade, 
The fall of Hungaria, hasely betray'd ; 
liow oft, like the dew -drop, the tear from 
her eye 
Mad fali’o, as the visions of mem'ry flew 


Poetry, Original and Selected. 


(Jan. 


When the breath of Aurora would fan hee 
fair cheek, 

And her ringlets unbraided would fall 
round ber neck ; 

When the tones of ber harp, to the notes 


her wor, 
Would in soft-breathing melody piaintively 
fk 


ow. 

On Waradin she thought as she paus’d in 
the strain, ¢ 

And recall’d the past joys of her youth- 
days in vain ; 

Their sun had gone by, and Affliction’s 
wild blast 

A blight o’er the joy of her life-spring had 
cast, 


She thought not Waradin all mighty 


arose 

To restore het to freedom, and vanquish 
her foes ; 

Yet, then, eyen then from the gloom of 
his tent 

To meet the brave foemen, dark Allatha 


went; 
And the rage of the battle breath’d fiercely 


around, 

On the maar’ who fled, and the fall’a 
ob the ground, 

As the thunder-bolt cleaves thro’ the breast 
of the storm ; 


He press’d thro’ the squadrons his terrible 
form, 
His sable »lume way’d in the night-blast 


that rove, 

As he mark’d out Waradin, brave chief of 
his foes. 

In the contest they join—and his silves- 
tipp’d plume 

Louisa discern d as she wept for his doom, 


Like the crash of the rock that is tambled 
aman 
Was the fall of the Chieftain by Waradin 
sain, 
The blo: d from his fast streaming wounds 
flow'd around, 
And bis goltien-cas’d helm kiss’d the dust 
. 4 the ground ; 
is fuching eyes roll’d as he panted for 
breath 


‘ ’ 
And with curses he vented his soul out in 
death 


Waradin look'd round—and the shade of 


his Sire, 
His b: som with gratitude seem’'d to inspire ; 
He look’d on the moon gs it silverly play’d, 
Of bis country he and bis heart- 
chosen maid, 


Who, braving the of 

* k— dangers hattle’s 

‘lew, the prize of his conquest, to V 
— * a 
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Che Drama, | 


DRAMATIC STRICTURES, 


—)— 


PRIVATE THEATRE, 


The very engines by which Mr. 
Joues compelled Daly to abdicate 
the throne of Crow-street, arenow 
turned on himself, We cannot say 
that we ever could conscientiously 
advocate persons of fashion, on so 
extensive and elegant a scale, turn. 
ing actors: by the power of their 
connectious-—the charms of novel. 
ty combined with fashion—and in 
some instances their individos! 
merit—depopulating the boxes of 
the established theatre, thus strik- 
ing a blow at its receipts, and 
driving the regular forces out of 
the field. But if the manager will 
by arrogance provoke the contest, 
by his oppression of performers, 
rouze the great world against him, 
or by a long train of mismanage- 
ment awd neglect, induce the 
higher orders of our population to 
attempt pleasing themselves and 
their friends, in the dramatic way, 
whom has he to thank bet bimself 
for that opposition which his own 
foll y has c.eated? 

Pablic expectation had been 
raised very high, by various re. 
ports, relative to these theatricals. 
And fame in this instance has not 
overcharged her trumpet, 

The Fishamble.street theatricals 
commenced on Montlay the 17th: 
notwithstanding the dreadful seve- 
rity of the Weather, which bad 
compelied the Theatre.Royal to 
close its doors; the audience was 
both fasmonable and crowded, and 
every thing toward their accow- 
modation seemed” manifested by 
those who conducted the entertarn- 
ments.— The play was the Rivals, 
the farce the Review.—Cards of 
‘the performance were presented to 


FISH AMBLE-STREET, . 


the audience; an clegant and mark. 
ed compliment on the part of the 
manugers, 

The protogue was a | nouvelle 
species of composition, being 
written partly ia prose, iu 
rhyme. Whether it mA prin Ang 
cellent manner in which it was de. 
liyered by Mr. Palmer, of the Lan- 
caster Militia, or the anexpectod 
nature of the composition, —* 
us by suarprize, we will not 
cide, but it struck on out ear With 
pecoliar felicity. + ft cowtalned 
some happy allusions to a military 
life. One great advantage, which 
is generaily observable in private 
theatricals, when «el! are 
men, was conspicuously evident: 
the minor parts were much better 
performed than at the regular 
theatre; and there was that atten. 
tion to the business of the scene, 
which is seldom to be met with 
there. 

Capt. Peaeh tw Acres was the 
most prominent object. ‘This gen. 
tleman appears to be well con. 
versant with Theatricals knows 
welt how, and when to make his 
points — possesses much of the 
bustle and vivacity so ne to 
the comic acter—and, if he had not 
been destined to move in a higher 
situation, must have made a valua. 
ble addition to any dramatic corps 
to which he might have attached 
himself. 

Capt, Absolute {Major Fearon]. 
—This leog part, on which so 
moch of the business of the pluy 
depends, was correctly performed, 


- Ease and vivacity were its striking 


characteristies.—An undeviatitig 
regard to the embellishments of 
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the polished gentleman appeared 
in every motion, and in the deli- 
very of every line, 

After what we have written rela- 
tive to Mr. Palmer's delivery of the 
address, it may be naturally ima- 
gined that the finely written part 
of Falkland did net suffer in his 
hands.—Sensibility, feeling—the 
perturbed agitation of jealous dis- 
trust, were fiuely intermingled, like 
light and shade. 

Mr. Bolton’s Sir Lucius O Trig. 
ger, if inferior to that of a Johas- 
tone or a Clinch, was far above what 
the hackneyed phrase of criticism 
terms mediocrity.—He bes ar er 
the effect of the scene, and added 


to its respectability. 

We have seen Davy worse per, 
formed than it was by Mr. Arm- 
stso 

Where gentiemen perform for 


their own amusement, the right of 
disapproval may perhaps be ques- 
tioned. 


We suppose Mr. Crosbie 
undertook Sir Anthony to accom. 
modate the getting up of the come- 
dy.—As such, we conceive the gen- 
tleman entitled to every indulgence; 
but really the part is altogether out 
of his line, 

‘lhe coachman was perhaps ne- 
ver more characteristically dress. 
ed. 

REVIEW. 

Capt. Peach's Caleb Quotem—a 
distinguished, masterly perfor- 
mance—rich in humour, without 
descending to the ridiculous—a suc- 
cessful effort to command mirth de. 
void of any thing like mammery. 

Mr. Bolton was the represeota- 
tive of Looney M‘Toulter. He 
sung the songs amidst a roar of 
Jaughter and applause—and placed 
on any of the public stages, would 
soon become a great and universal 
favourite, 

John Lump was performed high. 
ly characteristic by Mr. Armstrong. 

‘The'l heatre was iaminated with 


The Drama. 


[Jan. 


wax, aad fitted up in the most com. 
fortable and elegant style ;-and the 
scenery very beautiful—the whole 
reflecting great credit ov the taste 
and judgment of the Committee and 
Manager. 

The orchestra was not particu. 
larly prodigal ofits exertions, which 
was the mere to be regretted, a8 
the baud was led by that excellent 
performer, Mr. Mahen. 

Throughout the whole, there was 
the greatest regularity in every de. 
partment ; insomuch, that we can 
decidedly declare, that these per. 
formances promise to equal any of 


‘the kind that haye hitherto taken 


place in ireland. 

The company retired apparently 
highly gratified with an entertain. 
ment which they had braved the 
season's rigour to partake of ; and 
we predict, that the private theatri. 
cals will become not ouly a favo. 
rite amusement amogg those whe 
are so fortunate as to obtain tick. 
ets of invitation, bat that they 
will attract a great deal of fashion. 
able company to the metropolis. 
There were several beautiful wo- 
men in the boxes; we particularly 
noticed Lady Glerawly, Lady 
Glentworth, Mrs, Gardiner, Mrs, 
Daiton, Miss Reynell, Among 
the Compavy were the Earl of 
Portarlington, Lord Viscout Gle. 
rawly, the Chancellor of the Ex. 


chequer, Sir Charles Vernon, &c, 
&e, &c, 


— 
THEATRE.ROYAL, 
THIS Month commenced with 
the Evile and Perouse. Mr. 
Cooke’s merit in this entertain. 
ment, is universally acknowleged, 
There is scarcely a cheracter to 
be found in aay of our dramas— 
merely spectacle—in which there 
is so much of what we had almost 
termed good acting.—The repre. 
sentative of the too (Master 
Coyle) is entided to no small 
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share of praise. ** Many and oft” 
has been the time— we have 
beheld it with no trivial mortifica- 
tion—that performers have turned 
huwan beings into apes—and pets 
we dre certain, not one of them 
could, like this performer, have 
assumed all the different climbings, 
jumpings, stariings, and tricks, 
so naturally and ably personified 
in the domesticated savage. 
Jan. |.—Exile— Perouse. 
3.—Jane Shore— Perouse. 

We war not with the Alicia of 
Mrs. Connor.—She has done 
herself no injury but some good, 
by eben » epart. But sach 
a drama as Jane Shore, imperi. 
ously claims the whole strength of 
the theatre.—Why does not Miss 
O'Neill appear in Alicia ?>—We 
are unwilling to s out; but 
soon may.be compelled to do it.— 
Surely, intoxicated by popular 
approbation, she does not imagine 
the part beneath her; and insist 
en Shore, or nothing.—Mrs, Craw. 
ford played it to Mrs. Yates’s 
Jane {Shore, and thereby placed 
herself for ever, in that part, on 
the highest pedestal of dramatic 
excellence, 

* The first Alicia in the ranks 
of fame*.” i 

We hope, when Mr. C. Kemble 
arrives, the manager will enforce 
- business, or appeal to the pub- 

ic. 
Jan. 4.—All in the Wrong-—The Miller 
and his Men, 

Whatever may be the errors in 
management, want of due attention 
to getting up the London new plays 

ente,.ainments, cannot be 
fairly charged to the account. 
Another troublesome piece, de. 
pending chiefly on the scenery, 
machinery, and all the expensive 
gauds of stage decoration, here 





* Childrea of Thespis. 
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met the public eye.—Match atten- 
tion appears to have been paid to 
its rehearsals, and to that part of 
the town who are enamoured with 
spectacle, it must prove gratify. 
ing. For ourselves Bret the 
manager is not bound implicitly 
to comply with our taste; if he 
did, he would ran the. hazard, 
without seme very attractive ob. 
ject, of playing to empty benches, 
PLOT OF THE PItCE, 

In a sequestered spot on the 
borders of a forest, and side of a 
river ir Bohemia, stands a mill 
which is owned by one Grindoff, 
who is captain of a banditti of 
robbers, that have taken up their 
residence in a cave, hard’ by, in 
the forest.—This man’s real name 
is Walf, and he was in the time of 
the late Count Friberg, (who 
was the owner of the estate) dis. 
charged from his service for mal- 

ractices.—Near the mill, in an 


hamble cottage, lives a reduced 
tenant, who once rented the whole 


land, with his only daughter 
(Claudine). To her the Miller 
pays his addresses ; but her affec. 
tions are pre-engaged to Lothaire, 
a young peasant equally indigent 
with himself.—The piece ns 
with Old Kelmar observing from 
bis cottage the trade of the mill. 
~ daughter enters to him, and 
e cautions her against a marriage 
union with unavoidable wy 
on both s recommen 
Miller to so sbesbond. “Bet 
on her declaring, “ that she never 
can love him,” they finish the 
colloquy by her solemnly promis. 
ing never to give Lothatre encou- 
ragement, the old man declar. 
ing that he never will force the 
Miller on her as a husband.—- 
Kelmar (for thatis his name) left 
alone, soliloquizes very feeling! 
on his poverty and his situation, 
when he is interrupted by Lothaire, 
who informe him of aninfamous plas 





which he had accidently discovered 
among the banditti, to carry off 
Claudine, and despairing ever to 
ebtaio her as his bride, of his de. 
termination, at the hazard of life 
to preserve her, by disguising 
himse!f—seeking out the robber’s 
abode, joining their ranks, and 
betraying them to justice. The 
old man’s heart is melted at the 
courage and honorable love to. 
his child in the preposal, and pro- 
mises, if he is successful, to re- 
ward him with her haad. 

The scene now changes to the 
forest, where the young Count 
Friberg (who has returned. to 
take possession of his estate) and 
bis man Aarl; are amidst a storm 
benighted in the forest ;—the ser. 
vant vainly attempting to make his 
way out and discover some shelter. 

Ve are next presented with the 
cottage—when eld Kelmar and 
Grindoff are in deep discourse, 
aud the old man reveals to the 
Miller the attempt 4o carry off 
Claudine and her preservation by 
Lothaire. Uovnever, are 
interrupted by Aeréd thunderiog 
at the door, baving made his way 
out of the forest, with his master’s 
portmanteua, Count Friberg 
euters, and recognites Wolf.—A 
poinard, whichin the wooed Kari 
bad wrested from a radian, who 
attacked bim is produced. The 
Biller knows it to be his, and 
after in vain attempting t® get it 
from him, he craftily takes its 
sheathe from his side, and drops it 
in the cottage.--Their suspicions 
are roused, but they finally fall 
ppov the old Cotiager, on their 


pening up the sheatbe, and finding 
t 


belong to the weapon. After 
many inefiectual efforts to depart, 
they are indaced, sorely against 
their wills, to remain all night. 


The Drama. 
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Lothatre gains the cavern of the 
handitti, and joins the gang. Here 
he ancounters Ravena, the mistress 
of Grindoff, who seperintends the 
economy of this infernal den, and 
becomes, to his surptize, acquaint. 
ed with the secret, that the Miller 
is their eaptain.—This finishes the 
first act. 

The second commences with 
cottage—the Count and his sers 
vant fast asleep, with their weapons 
lying beside them, Old Kelmar 
enters—and Claudine (unseen by 
him.) He opens the deer and goes 
out to reconnoitre ; Claudine, anxie 
ous for her father’s safety, follows, 
Ao interesting scene now ensues, 
Some of the ruffians, headed by the 
Miller, approach.—Karl half.awa, 
kened by the robber’s, on theiren. 
try, seizes his weapon and retires 
behind the table. Que of them levels 
his piece at'the Count, and Karl 
stabs him to the heart--it goes off 
but in an altered direction, 
rouses the Count, who starting from 
his sleep seizes the first object, 
which proves to be the Miller, who 
has the address to perswade the 
Count that be came back te invite 
him to the mill, and was pot one 
of the robbers, and further harps 
all his suspicioas on poor old Ked, 
mar, Under this explanation the 
Miller makes his exit, and the 
Count and his servant quit the cot, 
tage to seek some place of safety, 

[ We are compelled to break of 
this critique—the temainder—wi 
ao account of the new play, of 
First Impressions in our next.) J 

The new comedy contains so 
good writing—the part —328 
by Miss ONeill is fively drawn, 
Mr. Parranand Fullam particularly 
distinguished themselves. Wehave 
mach to remark on itis our 
publication, 
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guards, consisting of 250 men, proceeded 
thither from the Hague and took posses 
sion of the town. But on the nest day 
a numerous body of French troops, sup- 
ported by a suitable train of artillery, 
marched from Utretcht against the town 
and carried it by storm. A most dread- 
ful carnage took place. Every man of 
the national guard was put to the sword; 
but the fury of the victors did aot ap- 
pear to be satisfied with this unnecessary 


severity. The old and the you n, 
wumae cul dhibhenaegereene aie takes 
their habits of life or their tender age, 
were incapable of military service fell the 
victims of the fury of the French troops, 
who even sacrificed to their resemtment 
the very ministers of religion. After 

ys, during 


having remained three 
which kind of atrocity was per- 
petrated; and after havi undered 
the town of every thing le which 
was portable, they retired in triumph to 
- Usretcht on the 27th. 
In the moment of consternation, ex- 
cited by an event to atrocious and so un- 
ished, the arrival of the Prince of 
, at the Hague, animated the per- 
sons who had promoted the insurrec- 
tion to make some further efforts. His 


Serene Hi nem ocaven as Oe ae 
the Ist of December, aud i iately 
| scp to Amsterdam. On the 2d 
entered the city, and reeeived every 


pro in the acclamations of the pope: 
¢, of the joy which was felt at lis 
return to Holland after an exile of so 
many years. On the same day he issued 
a proclamation, in which he elevated 
himeelf to the rank of a monarch, by 
2* —— of the Nether- 

+" ing this unexpected as- 
sumption of supreme authority on the 
exigency of the times, and promising the 
—— free constitution whenever 
the country should be secured against 
the designs or the power of the enemy. 


The ciscumstance did not encrease his © 


popularity, if an opinion can be formed 
rom an event which occurred the next 
day in the same city, On the $d of De- 
cember, an extensive conspiracy, that 
had been formed ia favour of the French 
222 was detected, and it was 
that upwards of 4000 persons were 
eugaged in the plo. . 
‘here has always been a powerfi:! 
French patty in the United States. That 
hed did not. owe its origin to the vio- 
republican “doctriaes which had 


Mouti.ly Retrospect. 


er, that was 
hereditary in the family of the Stadhol- 
der. The French party has had a much 
higher source. It existed in the reign 


of Orange, was derived from the influ- 
ence of the French Court in the Council 


eference to the naval, power o the 
tates, was a constant source of 
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ing-houses of 

ies in 
ascetic 
lace as of minor rank; b 


in the Council of the States, the party 
which affected the character of patri< 
Otism, always insinuated that the pros- 
Pee of the inhabitants of the Seven 

was sacrificed to e the 
sordid views of those ts, who, 
by their interest, were half Durch and 
half English—men, who exhited an 
anomaly in the social system—who eub- 


251. 
many ; and the feebleness of the F 
pos A Fs in the province, tad induced — 
some few adventurous to raise | 
the standard of revolt ia of the 
House of Oraage. 

‘The gomrm encement " 
hibited a more auspicious appearance, 
than its progress. The circumstance is 
attributable to the Japse of time whieh, 
intervened before the arrival of syecours 
from 3Zngland—to the indecision dis- - 
played ight bank , 
of the Rhi 


themselves from motives of lucre ju 


to the yoke of a double al ce, and 
who became wealthy in the same ratio 
‘im which their were impo- 
verisbed. The lower orders of the peo- 
ple, in the Seven United Provinces, 
thought that their interest was sacri- 
ficed to promote the rity of the 
English merchants, Rasy. <u secretly 
accused their rulers, (who were mer- 


. ster 


Such sentiments were const 
culeated by the leaders of the French 
party ; and their invectives against the 
influence of nd bere the appear- 
ance of too plausi not to be 


any other security, than the asteral good 
disposition of the Priace, for the estas 
blishment of a free constitution, or evem 
of a limited » At such a mo- 
ment the Ses ee 
folly of it was eo discovered ia the’ 
conspiracy which was detected at Am- 

» and which afforded 


presumptive evidence of the revir % 
the principles that always actuated the 
French party. 


The aisrval about the middie of Decem- 


ber of 


lands to estebish the different aatheri- 
ties. which age necessary for the support 
of any government, but even then the 
stability of the aew dyeasty appeared 














guards, consisting of 250 men, proceeded 
thither from the Hague and took posses» 
sion of the town, But on the next day 
a numerous body of French troops, sup- 
ported by a suitable train of artillery, 
marched from Utretcht against the town 


and carried it by storm. A most — 
took place. Every man 
carnage ‘ 


their habits of life or their tender age, 
were incapable of mili service fell the 
victims of the fury of the French troops, 
who even sacrificed to their resentment 


In the moment ef consternation, ex- 
cited by an event to atrocious and so un- 
i » the arrival of the Prince of 


ighness arrived at the on 
the Ist of December, and i iately 
paw to Amsterdam. On the od 
entered the city, and reeeived every 

f, in the acclamations of the - 

¢, of the joy which was felt at itis 
return to Holland after an exile of 50 
many years. On the same day he issued 
a proclamation, in which he elevated 
himeelf to the rank of a monarch, by 
the title of the * Prince of the Nether- 
lands,” grounding thie unexpected as- 
sumption as seams authority on —* 
exigency times, and ising the 
inhabitants a free constitution whenever 
the country should be secured against 
the designs or the power of the enemy. 


The circumstance did not encrease his * 


popularity, if an opinion can be formed 
roman event which occurred the next 
day in che same city, On the $d of De- 
cember, an extensive conspiracy, that 
had been formed ia favour of the Preach 
22 was detected, and it was 

that upwards of 4000 persons were 
gy Lag. 

‘here has always been a ul 
French patty in the United States. That 
gry did not owe its origin to the vio- 

republican “doctrines which had 
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been at the eommceneement 
of <hug-enes. vate tg and which 
were certainly very agreeable to the in- 


habitants of a , oO ina 
country, engaged 


hereditary in the family of the Stadhol- 
party has had a much 
higher source. It existed in the reign 
of Louis XIV. and it was trannuitted 
through a succession of generations. from 
eee ere and partly com 
merci. 

The family of the StadNolder wes en- 
titled to the heredi possession of the 
Execative Authority both by sea and 
land ; and the circumstance often encow 


of Orange, was derived from the influ- 
ence of the French Court in the Council 
of the Seven United Provinces. It was 
always the interest of the Court of Ver- 
sailles to encourage such a spirit, and 


therefore no was , OF ex- 
ertion Sd, 6 dated direeaian 
between the Stadholder and the poputar 


party ameng thé Dutch. The 

sity which the House of 

often shewn to encrease the mi »in 

ee to the naval, power of thie 
ates, Was 2 constant source of 3 
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counting-houses of London, or to the 
manvfactories in England. At 
they were considered by the popa- 
lace as partners of minor rank; b 
asthe principal merchants in Holland 
had obtained a considerable ascendancy 
in the Council of the States, the party 
which affected the character of patri- 
tiem, always insinuated that the pros- 
ity of the inhabitants of the Sevem 
ro was sacrificed to e the 
sordid views of those its, who, 
by their interest, were half Durch and 
half — who exhited an 
anomaly im the social sub- 
jected themselves from motives of fucre 
to the yoke of a double allegiance, and 
who became wealthy in the same ratio 
‘im which their were impo- 
verished. The lower orders of the peo- 
ple, in the Seven United Provinces, 


tic industry of Holland, and its foreign 
arade 


Such sentiments were in- 
culeated by the leaders of the French 


3 and their imvectives against the 
2* of bere the appear- 
ance of too plausibility not to be 


en aan to, 
lation. The rigour, » with 
which the Continental 5 was en- 
forced, after the 


citizens ’ 

with France. The total toss of 
iminuti or ikee de 

mestic industry, convinced them, 

that a commercial intercourse with Eng- 

land, if it was not the most conducive to 
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many ; and the feebleness of the French — 
authority ia the province, had induced — 
some few adventurous to raise | 
the standard of revolt in favour of the 
House of Orange. yg 
The gommmencement of the revolt exe 
hibited a more auspicious appearance, 


than ites progress... The is 
attributable to the Japse of time which, 


intervened before the arrival of syecours 
from Englaad—to the indecision dis - 
bank , 


played by the Allies on the ri 

of the Rhine—to the arrival — 
in all the fortresses, 3 

—— —— 

judicious assumption of Su Power. 

n the person of the » without: 


any other security, than the natural good 
disposition of the Prince, for the estas 
blishment of 0 Deh qesishen song 
of a limited monarchy. At a mo- 
ment the oie, oan 
Orange was extremely impoli e 
folly of it was oon’ discovered in the’ 
conspiracy which was detected at Am- 


. serdam, and which afforded st 


presumptive evidence of the revival of 
the principles that always actuated the 
French party... .,...- 

The ascival about the middle of Decem- 
ber of the 
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guards, consisting of 250 men, proceeded 
thither from the Hague and took posses 
sion of the town. But on the nextday 
a numerous body of French troops, sup- 
ported by a suitable train of artillery, 
marched from Utretcht against the town 
and carried it by storm. A most dread- 
ful carnage took place. Every man of 
the natienal guard was put to the sword; 
but the fury of the victors did not ap- 
Severity. The nid and the young—me 
ity. you » 
woman and children—persons from 
their habits of life or their tender age, 
were incapable of military service fell the 
victims of the fury of the French troops, 
who even sacrificed to their resemtment 
the very ministers of religi 
having remained three 
which every kind of atrocity was per- 
petrated; and after —* undered 
the town of every thing le which 
was portable, they retired in triumph to 
Usrescht on the 27th. 
In the moment of consternation, es · 
cited by an event to atrocious and so un- 
ished, the arrival of the Prince of 
, at the Hague, animated the per- 
sons who had promoted the insurrec- 
tion to make some further efforts. His 
Serene Highness arsived at the on 
the Ist of December, and i jately 
— to Amsterdam, Oa the 2d 
entered the city, and reeeived every 
oof, in the acclamations of the - 
¢, of the joy which was felt at his 
return to Holland after an exile of so 
many years. On the same day he issued 
a proclamation, in which he elevated 
himself to the rank of a monarch, by 
the title of the * Prince of the Nether- 
lands,” grounding this unexpected as- 
sumption of supreme authority on the 
exigency of the times, and promising the 
inhabitants a free constitution whenever 
the country should be secured against 
the designs or the power of the enemy. 


The circumstance did not encrease his © 


popularity, if an opinion can be formed 
rom an event which occurred the next 
day in the same city, On the $d of De- 
cember, an extensive conspiracy, that 
had been formed ia favour of the French 
Goverament, was detected, and it was 
said that upwards of 4000 persons were 
in the plot. 

‘here has always been a ul 
French patty in the United States. That 
gy did not, Owe its origin to the vio- 

republican “doctrines which had 
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been prom) at the commencement 
of the revolution, and which 


princi 
views of the executive power, that was 
hereditary in the family of the Stadhol- 
der, The French party has had a much 


Executive Authority both by sea and 
land ; and the circumstance * encow 


. After 
y*, during raged 


which they had formed, by intermarri- 
—8* the Sovereigns of Turope 

r ambitious views were often re- 
sisted with success; but the popular 
party found by experience, that the best 
counterpoise to the schemes of the House 
of » was derived from the influ- 
ence of the French Court in the Council 
of the Seven United Provinces, It ‘was 
always the interest ofthe Court of Ver- 
sailles to encourage such a spirit, and 


ertion aeqheetod, 


— to the naval, power o 
at 


¢s, Was 2 constant source of 
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by the 
lace as partners of misor rank; b 
asthe principal merchants in Helland 
had obtained a considerable ascendancy 
in the Council of the States, the party 
which affected the character of patri- 
otism, always insinuated that the pros- 
ee of the inhabitants of the Seven 
xt Bal was sacrificed to e the 
sordid views of those its, who, 
by their interest, were half Durch and 
half English—men, who exhited an 
anomaly in the social sub- 
jected themselves { motives of luere 
to the yoke of a double allegiance, and 
who became wealthy in the same ratio 
‘in which their were impo- 
—2* Ray: lower — of the peo- 
¢, in the Seven United Provinces, 
thought that their interest was sacri- 
ficed to promote the rity of the 
English merchants, Banyo secretly 
accused their rulers, (who were mer- 
chants connected with ) of fa- 
vouring the introduction of British 
goods or colenial produce, te the ruin 
of the native manufactures, the domes- 
tic industry of Holland, and éts foreign 
arade 


Such sentiments were constantly in- 
culeated by the leaders of the French 
; and their invectives against the 
— bere the appear- 
ance of too plausibility not to be 
agreeable to the majori the popu- 
lation. The —— with 
meer fe be wre stir mere he en- 
forced, after the of Belgium 
to France, cozsiderably abated the par- 
tiality even of the inferior clases of 
Dutch citizens towards.a connexion 
with France. The total loss of 
| trade, and the diminution of their 
mestic industry, had convinced them, 
that a commercial intercourse with 
land, if it was not the most conducive to 
promote the ty of the country, 
was, at least, not most suinous. The 
habits of the people had rendered them 


averse to the military ; bet | 


lders never required such sacri- 


ices either in men or money as the pro- | 


of Buonaparte, The inhabitants of 
ten were discontented ; but their 


characteristic predominated, and 
th ey ee A tere 
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many ; and the feebleness of the French 
authority in the province, had induced — 
some few adventurous persons to raise 
the standard of revolt in favour of the 
House of Orange. aA 

‘The commencement af the revolt exe 
hibited a more auspicious appearance, 
than its progress... The circumstance is 
attributable to the Japse of time whieh. 
intervened ,before the arrival of syecours 
from Englaad—to the indecision dis- - 
played by the Allies on the right bank, 
of the Rhine—to the arrival * 
troops in all the strong fortresses, ' 
are the keys of Holland—and to the ia · 
judicious assumption of Supreme Power. 
in the person of the Stadhelder, without: 
any other security, than the natural 
disposition of the Prince, for the estas 
blishment of a free constitution, or even 
of a limited . At such a mo- 
ment the ion of the Prince of 

was extremely impolitic, and the’ 

folly of it was soon discovered in the’ 
conspiracy which was detected at Am- 
sterdam, and which afforded kp 7 
presumptive evidence of the reviv 
the principles that always act the 
French party. : 

The aicival about the middle of Decem- 


ber of the pri Aral port of the tise 
tr enabled the P of the N 

—— — 
tics which are necessary for the support 
of any government, but even then the 


stability of the new dynasty appeared to 
be extremely precarious, as several 


had been nominated by 





sime 
tion of the con. tuys ie armey 
as would secure his a· 1 
The timely arrival of some bua of 
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inces, 
to —— and 


ae a ne 
the middie of .D.cember occupy the 
Hitlé towne ip ibe proviaces of Utrecht 
ohd Guedes. 


COnsiverativ. con the suuthera frontier of 
Holland were evacaated for the p. rpose 
of strengthening ‘hose cities, which are 
Considered to bé thr best fostified ia En- 
rope. Bieda wes evacuated wth such a 
Wie w— Wilipamstadt was evccua'ed frum 
the same mor, anv he garison, cou- 
tetrag of 1500 men, fetiied to Kergen 
ap Zoog!, which is the strongest fo:tress 
fm. the sougtry, bav ag ca emeu's suil- 
UE lode 26,000 Loops, — 
t'y supplied wih water, a — 
the Adi ional dya⸗ tage 


* cted by, sabce fr Wi ous Works 
Bigs of the French government % 
at; and ly the movements, which 


Here ‘nade, had nd « her object then the 
rotection f the city of Antwerp. Eréa 
—* f the Imperial guatds were sont to 


Antserp, dnd creat wat the anxiety of 
Frosch 


— c *4 of the garnson 
andt ¢ Prefy. fr troops in its wiein-ty. 

Beale prewmehe 

og ; 

were prevented, ta rary of canes 

for crotsi.g use fiver, and penew ating 

Vity tue fa error of ihe Pe: ach ach etop re ⸗ 

—— ane battie of Lepsic had «iis 
len 


‘on the Rav @ wf nOt edi feottly vodie- 
even ff 


We —— 
vate ‘Frade with te 
Setcrss, as the — 
wete “lige to leave co siderable masses 
¢s to Watch the diffrent di- . 
thie Preweb 


evjoyed under. a 


pied the 
garrisons 
Cined at least i+ 
cam @ méasure of 
for the satety of the Allies, to 
a fowee +: thew rere, as p Party 
the cifierent cites, avd prev: mt the 
tion of such @ numver of troops 
two ci cumstances completely checked 
the Alles, and during this-suspension of 
hosti/ites, on.t Aigneau was dispat. hed 
to the bead,-quarters by Buovaparte, 
(although it tye sud that the Freuch gen- 
temen had go e thither +y mere acci- 
dent) with pro. .»als to the Austrian mi- 
nister fo: the “ara: yement of a basis of 
a neguciaion for peace, The té 
which were proposed by the Avetriad 
minisier, were accepted b’ the French 
aod sent to Biomaparte f+ his retifica~ 
tion. But the an'wer ..f Baoonaparte * 
Cousidered to be unsatisfactory, and 
therefird another application was made 
to bim fir an «splice 
surject. Atotiier reply was cet raed, 
hut a bP waedee. edt. be no less anibi- 
guons, the Allied Sovereigns determined 
to be no longer tie « byee: ot the defusive 
arts of the French Eap-ror, o: his mi- 
nisters. They issued a solemn declate- 
tyon, in which they stated, thet they 
were willing to make peace with France, 
oa terms winch would leave the country 
Powerful and happy, with pane 
ter: tory grea.er — what France 
soapeael thie 


me Monarchs. de i 


Fone» al of hostitiiies had ny othe: vbject 


to restram tuat ** which had 
bed 2* vranquitlic, of Europe 
ery throne ivarcure. 


ingly pepated, to cer Fr 


Russian and Aust 

Rhine, ber ween b 
SehaMhausen, “A part o “be rs 
ary, aniier Count Bubna entered the 
City of Berk ‘and restored the —* 


fe 

acc ordingly 

and on the 
columns © 
crossed 


tuad'e‘eby thing réqui- -Vosges—the 
of ho tifite:, oe Men 





lars.) 
took seuti-cas 


differe t divisi a 
terly 5* the reve of form- 
a junction with the b uly of the 
jes under the command of Prince 
hwartzenberg. _ 
_ The. adv * of Mershal et party 
army across Rhine, compelled Mar- 
abai Donald, who com vanded 6 ue- 
Mm rous army, extep ‘ing rum the pe'gh- 
bow, bua of Cologne to Wesel, to make 
a ret ograde movement rowards Met7.— 
The army commanded by M*Donald, 
¢onsj-ted princi. dl'y of the troops that 
Bad effected t eir etreat from Leipsic, 
and te posticn which they occuped 
vented the Crown Parwes of Sweden 
detachine the force, (which the si- 
ution of uffairs im the th of Ger. 
any might otherwise have allowed 
him) to the assistance of the Prioce of 
Orauge’s party io Holjend The depar- 
ture of M‘Dona'd’s sry removed every 
Kind of danger; ond on the 3d of Ja- 
neary General Bulow, comm ‘ning bout 
20. (0 Prussian aod Ruse an wo: pe—re- 
gvlar and irregulap—Landwie: and Cos- 
sac! s—entered | treché, ” furer, a- 
mo atine to about 15,000 infantry, and 
5000 cavaity—baving een joised by 
aboot 500) Euglish troops, under the 
command ot Sir Thomas Grabam, pro 
oreded towards Antwerp, hk ws & part 
of tie pian of — to redu-« the 
city. The combived tiog:s, amounting 
4o about 20 0.0 men, advanced, m three 
i i ‘ht, consitin, of 


iuik 


be 
3! 


at th.t tune about 15,000 
in Auwer,, aud avcat 
¢ Btuned in the tit le tow. 


PNTETET 
elt 


topic than that 


ed a 
invesed 96 


government ig A 

@Tth December, be 

tion, 1 Pine he 

with tL 

— the oh of Bxtri 

Toissioners, and 

pa ts of his ew * 

accelerat: ¢ the e nscription ; 

ing «very part f ti preptanea. 
would we Oud iit , or 

any kinshot military service ; of dis- 
posing of the >ropert rr inbabi 
tants (ueder the a national 
indemnity) ie any manner most conclu. 
ete to —— 
or most. o obetrect 

th invaders, Such wae tieddelity, and 
such was the energy, of those comsais- 
sonera, that the two berics—the 
120,000 mea votedby toe senate ie tie 
meat «! Oetover, and the other 500010 
meo, ited in the menth of November, 
1613, wereseury for tcrvke of any kia 
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movement towards the Sarre was made 
without any fos, as Marshal Marmout, 
¥ho occupied th: pass at Kayser ern, 
abandoned his position om the Sth, ang 
baving take with bim some divinions 
which sup ort d his left wing, retired 
bey nd the Surre, and destroyed the 
bridges at Sarbruck, and Sargulmiaes, 
Geoeral Wride, “ho had advanced 
with his corps, was not, however, so for, 
tanate: be had ae action at St. Diey, on 
the 11th of January, with Marshal Vic- 
tor; the Bavarians were repulsed, and 
they suffered severely from a charge of 
French cavalry, commanded by Georral 
Melbavd, that attecked th-m in the first 
moments of their confusion; bat 
beigg joined by considerable reinforce- 
ments, they advanced again, and the 
French, in their turn, mere obliged to 
retreat towards Nancy. 


Ox the 14th of January» definitive 


treaty of peace and alliance was con- 
cluded between Deam?rk and Eng an‘. 

A review of the circamsta:. which 
terminated in the event, must be d+- 
ferred until the epsuing month; but it 
may not be improper to subjoin the prin- 
cipal articles of the treaty, viz — 

** All conquests to be restored eacept 
Hel golond. 

“* Prisoners of war on both sides to be 
released. 

** Denmark to join the Allies with 
10,009 mea, +f Engiand will give a Sab- 
sidy of Pour Hundred Thousand Pounds 
in the year 1814. 

* Pomerania to be ceded by Swedes 
to Dewmark in lev of Norway. 

** Stralsund will continue a depot for 
English prod 

** Denmark to do all in her power te 
abolish the Slave Trade. 

* kngland to mediate between Dene 
mark and the other Allies.” 


Dublin Monthly Conunercial Report. 


SINCE the commencement of this 
moath, the weather has been so sevese as 
wearily to lock up every channel through 
which we might be enabied to lay be'ore 


our commercial readers, any positive par- 


2icubars as te ibe value of foreign articles 
én the Irish markets, Although the rigour 
of the seasun has somewhat abated, we 
are compelled to keep within narrower 
bounds in our report than what we c: uld 
wish; but this will not be surprising to 
our Subscribers, knowing the iu pediments 
whieh the heavy snows and severe frosts 
threw in the way of every kind of busi- 
ness, and prevented the regular commu- 
mica ious w th the country. 

Waethin these few days, however, sales 
have been made here of different articl.s, 
which ia genera bave been on the look 
up, particularly sugars. Although on the 
dechne atthe beginuing of the mouth, 
they bave advanced trom %s. to 8s. to- 
sards the enc. A great demand io the 
Eaglish market caused the same ia this. 
Brown Muscovadoes, duty paid, readi'y 
commanded @6 6s. to £6 10s. and wery 
five (rom £7 5s..t0 @7 108. per cwt. 

Coffee ad p pper are in demand; as 
also is logwood, &c. which is scarce, 

Cotton weol, aud al American produce 
revived considerably, on the rumyur of 
the President's being receiverti—the 
former broegbt from 9s. Od. to Ss. per 
ib. alien the holders declined selling. — 
The supplies of Brazil and other cottogs, 


are encreasing in England; how far they 
will be foucd to supply the defic« ucy of 
North American co dons, must be reserved 
for tune to discower—but certainly thig 
should be taken into »ceount, ’ 
Yebaccos, particula: ly prime, st:li keeps 
up. A covtiqual decrease, without sup- 
plies sufficient, must recetsarily cause a 
gradual arivance, but as aj dicious ob- 
server seys, it happens nearly in all 
that when an ariiele obtains unpreceden 
bigh prices, it eads to extraordinary mea- 
sures to obiain supplies; and althongh a 
direct importation may not be resumed, 
considerable supp!es may a ive by cea. 
tea! eliips, to an extent that may reduce 
ahis article 40 nearly its average value, 
of eue halt the present 
Baltic produce, except tallow, which 
has aso encreased im price, is at a stand. 
In our next we hore to Lave a wider 
field for observation than whe this meagh 
offers. The reasons fer the present pau · 
city we have noticed above, ; 


We ore happy to state, that in conre- 
qoence of the Subser:ptions ent red into 
atthe Lord Mayor's, immediate relief was 
— er ine te the atmost sta ving 
w tants of five of the ishes 
in the city. We trost — — 
opulent will lose po time in coming for- 
ward, to enable the Committee to con- 
tinue their relief to the poor at tig incie- 
ment reesou, yd : 





1814.] 


BIRTHS. 

Te Merri-n-square, the Lady of Daniel 
O'Connell, Esq, of a datghter. 

On U-her’s-quay, the wife of Mr, Jas, 
M'Nuilty of two dauyhters, who, with the 
mother, are likely to do well, 

Mrs. Bagshaw, late Miss Honeywell, 
wie of Mr. W. Gaesbaw, Proprietor of 
the Dublin Managerie, of a son. 

ia Nicholas-sisvet, Limerick, the lady 
of Li —— Dorit, of the @1ih Regt. of 
ada 

Ta —8 Limerick, the Lady of 
Danie! Gadbett, Bq. of a deughter. 

At Newtown, county — —* 
of Joun Leonard, Esq, of a son a om 

At Lavender-Hif, near London, ‘the 
* ved James Loniggail, Esq. of a 
a 


MARRIAGES. 
At St. ‘Peter's Chareb, Mr. ‘Thomas 


Professor of Writing, to tk? amia-, 


ble end actomplidhed Miss Somers, of 
Camdeo-~-treet, 
Richard Bernard, 
Mail, to Jemima, secopd daughter to Wm. 
Lanibert ~*~ late of the county ‘Wex- 


In St. — ‘Chureh, London, the. 
, eldest son of. 


kag 


ant 


boroagh, to 


Lay. Seana Stewart, the <irth aud 


daughter'to the Right Hon. the 
ap pe rn 


Jubp. pete, — 
‘ownsen d- 


hoe ay 
arab 
vty Bea o td 


NR GI — Mrs. Digoum ofGrange- 
DEATHS. 


, wife of Major F 


> batter. 


t-street, Mr, Luke Cassidy, | 


* mF, wife o® Mr. — 


55 Mag — 


— 


ay ee eee 


Johanson, Esq. 
me hirer Maske, of the Citys, 


Da‘toa, 


Births, Mérriagés, and Deaths. 


. of Rathmines _aged 92, Sir, — 


st daugh- —— 


— 5 — Mr. Stes. Jobe —* and » very heen 


68 


In the 710th year of his age, Va'entine 
O'Connor, Esq. one of the mest eminent 
Merchauts of this @ity; a wan greatly 
estecined and respected by all who knew 
him, 

Iw Pieet-street (ofa fever, in the 22d 
year of his age,) Mr. John H, Bastable, 


, only child of Mr. J. S. Bastable, of 


In ths city, Cap IL’ Estranre 
many years Adjutant of the Royal King'e 
County Militia. ' Gch 

At her house in Portman-ttreet, Lon- 
don, Mra. Traill, — of the lite 
Sit G. Colebrook, 

On the 10th of 9 lon Bt at &. Tho- 
mas’s Mount, vear Madras, 
and much regretted Mn * of 
General Robert Bell, Colonet of the Ma- 
dras Artilery, a Pate wig ah * 

On the 20th of. 
vince-Grov 35 ey. Sarah 
Anderson, 2 Wes woman, @ native 
of Gained, of the’Congb' country, at the 
extraordinery age of 440 years, 

At the Reyal Hosp poe werner pe 
roneta was ame Campbell 
Scotland mith — 

In Jame? sStreet, ‘Mrs, ‘Wall, detery. 
edly regreted by yt etm 


Mra: Anne | ia 
Oe een, oe Srila 
aa ~ ~ ut * 
“Mick Maier ‘ihe of Mr. J. biden, 
iat Gibealtar, on the 204 2* 
of a fever in her Lath year) Mra 


lery, and eldest a 
Charles 


great grand-chi 


Davison. "great 
At Lurgan, Mrs. Jobason, wife of Ty — rnangeatenetve ‘ind one of 


great great grand~ehijiren assisted ia 
Ine ih corp te the grave 4p Ochi - 


tree church-yard. **8 always Lae 
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TO CORRESPONDENTS. 
— 


The late dieastrous state of ‘the weather having spread its ravages 
over the health of two Gentlemen, concerned ‘in principal depart, 
ments of this publication, must plead our excuse ‘forsome delay ; 
and, we fear, a little inaccuracy. 

‘Phe Rhapsody on Soaps has some merit. and-much originality ; but it 
is an advertizing pofffrom some friend of Olden, at 
having mentioned our own ingenious Kertland, we. oot asany 
thing relative to that gentleman’s inveutions would per ‘betahen 
up by ourselves.in the first instance. 

— be ſearful of being mistaken ter the: * 

™ who have read “his, poetry, can never 
commit such a misiake e are confident we do not 22 
literary merit, when we assert, that in ‘the hour: — eevee 
the poetical-aptitude of that writer, (but not "till ‘he 

. have our permission to: —— eee 
‘he bears vote but aliteral affi 

‘Pica to her ‘Bird has vothing — to recommen) 

_ verses on “* -beautifal —— too be-measur 

. -@tl-for us. 

* wy received PEt nk letters on the s bjet of 


meeting Lie the ——— ye StS ‘ * 


— sah stm “ The —* Creed,” cand 

us t the article American 

—* —B is as it should be. a thauk hia; —* and shad 
nsert it 

We thank our Correspondent ‘for his promise of — light. Besays af 
welief, It is a subject wore wanting than any thing in Our Magazine. 

“ Conn of a hentred 'fights”—is a sthject that we thitk pecubidrl 
calculate’ for the Museum, sod we shall be ha 3* smi 
occasion, to prove our .natianalily, by inserting such articles 
we are sorry to add, that the writer has adt.an the present ecaamion 
been equally saceessftil in the execution. 

His Anacreontic is under consideration. ‘On these kidd of —— ge 


leave to remark, as we ’ manuer inundated 
ina, tat we do ao ck foe repress iene, Inge = 
Love a he anton of te recta Dury ate tan 


rary glow sentiment, — by.a delicacy mp got 


zp —— — f his — 
te born —⏑— — 


* original. a! 
dhe Anchorite is recéived, ggAshall appear ia our next. ©. 


























E. Dis. socg in our next.—The-sabject of his Epgi 


TO CORRESPONDENTS. 
The late Gisxstrows tate lof ‘the weather having apread its ravages 
over the health of two Gentlemen, concerned ‘in principal depart, 


ments of this publication, must plead our excuse ‘for*some delay ; 
and, we fear, a little inaccuracy. 


Phe Rhapsody on Soaps has some merit and much originality ; but it 


having mentioned our own ingenious'Kertland, we reject it, as 
thing relative to that gentleman’s inveutions would pertraps’be 
up by ourselves in the first instance. ——— 

Mr. N. Halpin need not be'fearful of being mistaken tor the authar of 
Weadelta’s Marriage. ba who have read “his, poetry, can never 
commit such @ mistake. We are confident we do not yadervalue his 
literary merit, when we assert, that in the hour ‘he half 
the poetical.aptitude .of that sriter, (but not "till he shall 


is an advertizing pufffrom sowe friend ef Olden, at * 
y 
‘taken 


. shave our permission tu moant the “ dread stool of criticism, “ where 


‘he beats nothing but aliteral affinity. ral 
‘Ehiza to her ‘Bird has nothing original to recommend it. * amatory 
verses on ‘* beautiful Kate,” are too be-mcasured—and be-labour 


_ -edewfor us. to — 
We have received tro -sensidte‘fetters on the sabject, of 0) 


i They were due attention, and finally refered to @ 
—— pee! 8 Our ane cael Aly all -be..in- 
oO result, , 


The Gentleman who sent ws“ Tie Mutrimonidl Ureed,” canditl 


informs us, that ‘he copied the article from, ‘ao tican Pape 
This —B is a8 it should be. We ay and 
nsert X ee 


_ We thank our Correspondent ‘for his promise of some light Beveye of 


welief. It is a subject more wanting than any thing in Our Magazine. 
* Conn of a handred ‘fights”—is a sthject that we thitk peeutidrl 
calculated for the Museum, aod we shall be happy on every 
occasion, to prove eur natianalily, by inserting suc — 
we are sorry to add, that the writer has abt un the present eccasion 
been equatly saccessfull inthe execution, . 
His Anacreontic is under consideration. ‘On these kidd of verses ‘we 
beg leave to remark, as we aye been in a manuer inundated with 
them, that we do not think a few rapturous. ions, in praise af 
Love and Wine, sulicient claim to entitle every. song 
to asseme the sanction of the Grecian ; 9 true imitation ofthe 
—* — Db ion, thodtd te charactetizetl’ hy « 
general glow of sentiment, red by a de of expr 
and epigramstio veniness.al design, Y ware wud th 
ram, we ere.afesid, 


has been too often made use of for the sime purpose, to identify ie 


as an original. ry al 
dhe Aachorite is received, gud shall appear in our next. ° 


























© SIH otras 


TO CORRESPONDENTS. 
ee 


The late disastrous wate lof ‘the weather having spread its ravages 
over the health of two Gentlemen, concerned ‘in principal depart, 
ments of this publication, must plead our ‘excuse ‘for*some delay ; 

: 45 _— fear, a a: doch originnliti {32 

psody on Soaps has some metit. and:m Hy 5 Sut 
is an advertizing peff from some friend of Olden, at ‘Codon Aids 
having mentioned our own ingenious'Kertland, we reject it, asany 
thing relative to that gentleman’s inveutions would pertaps be taken 
up by ourselves in the first instance. ahs age 

Mr. N. Halpin need not be fearful of being mistaken Tor the author of 

- Weabelta’s Marriage *8* who have read-hio peetry, can never 


commit such @ mistake e are confident we de not yadervatue his 
literary merit, when we assert, that in ‘the bowr ‘he half 
the poetical.aptitude of that writer, (but not "till: , he shall 


. ‘have our permission tu mount the “ dread stool of criticism, “ where 
‘he bears nothing but aliteral affinity. — —— 
Bkiza to her ‘Bird has nothiue original to recommend it. The amatory 


_ verses on “ beautiful Kate,” are too be-measur ind be-labours 
——— cwensitpte te the’ adbject of , hagttih 
e have received two ‘fetters on ubjec ays 
‘ag. ay, et én due attention, and finally tered ¢ 
oe ithe P, #, Our Correspondents «tall be .in- 
fo the result, ie 


informs us, that ‘he copied the article ftom, an Ame 
This —BR is a8 it should be. We thaak him; 
nsert it. pi .20l « vith 
We thauk our Correspondent ‘for his promise of some light-Essaye of 
welief, It is a subject wore wauting —8 dittg td Bar Magazine. 
* Conn of a handred ‘fights”—is a swhject that we thittk mr 


The Gentleman who sent as’ The Matrimoma! Creed.” ea 
fican P 
m3 


calculated for the Museam, aod we shall be happy on every 
occasion, to prove our .natianalily, by inserting such articles- 
we are sorry to add, that the writer has adt-an the present occasion 
been equally suceessfill inthe execution. | »— 
His Anacreontic is under consideration. ‘On these kidd of verses ve 
beg leave to remark, as we have been in a manver inuodated with 
them, that we do not think a few rapturous. ions, in praise of 
Love aud Wine, sufficient claim to entitle every. 


te assame the sanction of the Grecian ; @ true imitation of: 
eel ae — * our Opinion, ‘be characterized!’ hy o 
general glow of sentiment, (empered by a delicacy of expr 

and epigramatic seninesual design. Y . mod 2A 


» E. D's. socg in our neat.—The-sabject of his ram, we ere afesid, 
has been a gue made use of for the'diele pelpoet? to identify Ade 
as an original. ny 


"Phe Aachorite is recéived, quill sppéat Ta our next, 202 
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Engraved ter the [hablin Mewthly Museum 








